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UNESCO COURIER — Page 2 


Thanks To Unesco’s Desert 


40,000 MIDDLE EAST REFUGEE 
CHILDREN HAVE CLAIMED THEIR RIGHT 


TO EDUCATION 


the Sinai desert, there lies a 

small town called Khan 
Younes (Jonah’s Inn). Once it 
was a busy centre of Arab Pales- 
tine’s border life, the first stop for 
motorists travelling from Egypt to 
Palestine. But, just over two years 
ago, war flow and ebbed over 
Khan Younes; and only now has 
the town, at present in Egyptian- 
occupied territory, returned to 
normal life. 


Some of its citizens have been 
able to resume an almost normal 
existence. But many thousands 
of men and women are still suffer- 
ing from the tragic effects of 
war. And the visitor who comes to 
Khan Younes for the first time, is 
struck by most pathetic sights. 


Scores of tents pitched in the 
desert sand shelter refugees and 
their families. A short distance 
from these rather primitive living 
quarters are a dozen isolated tents 
which are used for several hours 
each day as schools for a few 
hundred refugee children, who, 
forgetting their misfortunes, crowd 
into the tents to receive an elemen- 
tary school education. 


Of the children attentively fol- 
lowing the lessons, some are seated 
on small, narrow benches; others 
stand or squat on the ground. The 
teachers, using empty UNICEF milk 
cases as desks and large stones as 
chairs, go to endless pains to make 
their pupils understand the ele- 
ments of reading and writing. 


O* a road that stretches across 


An Image Comes Alive 


N one tent, the children are 
] learning to recite and chant 

the Koran. A few steps away, 
a group of boys are learning to 
count on their fingers. Nearby, a 
small crowd of children are gather- 
ed at the entrance to a large 
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tent. One by one the children 
enter and as each walks in, he is 
given a tin cup full of milk. Then 
he takes his seat alongside mothers 
feeding their babies. Plates of 

rridge and malted rice are 

anded round. This is the midday 
meal — an extra ration provided 
by UNICEF. 








At Nuseirat, these Arab boys are building their own school out of mud bricks. 
Raw materials—water, sand and sun—are plentiful and the work goes with a 
swing for the boys’ enthusiasm is boundless. 


Such sights as these greeted 
Jaime Torres Bodet when he visited 
the Arab refugee children in the 
Gaza area early last month. The 
Director-General of Unesco was 
accompanied by Mohamed Shafik 
Ghorbal Bey, Under-Secretary of 
State, Egyptian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and a member of Unesco’s 
Executive Board, as well as by Sir 
John Maud, Under-Secretary of 
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State, British Ministry of Educa- 
tion and former chairman of Unes- 
co’s Executive Board. They had 
flown from Cairo to El Arish, 
across the Suez Canal and motored 
down to Gaza. 

Khan Younes was their first 
stop. The tent schools that Unesco 
had helped set up in the desert 
for Arab refugee children had 
until then been only an image in 
their minds. Now, however, the 
picture had come to life. Khan 
Younes shows what a tent school 
means; shows that although the 
most essential school equipment 
has now been provided, there is 
still much to do. 


Schoolboy Builders 


HEN M. Torres Bodet, Ghor- 
bal Bey and Sir John Maud 
reached the tent schools of 

Nuseirat, a few miles away in the 
vicinity of Gaza, they saw that 
further progress had been achiev- 
ed. Children looked healthier and 
better clad, vocational training had 
been started; and though some 
classes were still under tents, the 
children had at least the comfort- 
ing sight of more permanent 
quarters rising nearby. 


Only the outside walls of the 
building have been completed, but 
the rest will soon be ready. This 
the children know, for they are 
building the schools with their own 
hands, out of bricks made with the 
raw materials—mainly water, sand 
and sun—found on the spot. The 
work is easy; the enthusiasm 
boundless. 


Sports have greatly helped in 
raising the morale and the hopes 
for the future of these children. 
Between classes, they have a 
vast playground—the desert. But 
when the school bell—sometimes 
a present from a faraway school 
in England or France—is heard, 
pees return as eagerly to their 

nts. 


In Gaza itself, the children are 
housed in proper schools untouched 
by the fighting. They have expe- 
rienced teachers and secondary 
education is available to them. 
Vocational training is given in two 
large sheds where scores of boys 
begin training as binders, carpen- 
ters and weavers. 
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Schools... 





M. Jaime Torres Bodet, Director- 

General of Unesco (extreme left, 

facing class) and Egyptian officials 

visiting a tent class room at one of 

Unesco schools for refugee children 
in the Gaza area. 


Chief Asset — Enthusiasm 


NESCO’S work of educational 
assistance for Arab refugee 
children began early in 1949 

when schools were set up in a few 
camps. By December 3lst, 1950, 
over forty thousand were attending 
Unesco schools. Of 24,500 pupils 
in the Gaza area, representing 43 
per cent of refugee children in this 
zone, twenty thousand go to 
Unesco schools, 1,200 to Egyptian 
Government schools and 3,300 to 
private schools. They are looked 
after by 409 teachers—all of them 
refugees. Some have been trained 
in teachers’ colleges and have also 
acquired experience in the schools 
set up in Palestine under the Bri- 
tish mandate. 


In the Unesco schools, the chil- 
dren learn reading and writing in 
Arabic and arithmetic and in most 
cases, elementary history and geo- 
graphy and sometimes agriculture 
are taught. 


Most of the Unesco schools had 
to be set up with makeshift means 
in tents or in the open air. A 
serious handicap in the early 
stages was the absence of seats, 
tables, chairs, blackboards, exercise 
books, pencils and textbooks. And 
today there are still refugee 
“schools” where these essentials 
are lacking and where the chief 
working asset is the enthusiasm of 
the teachers. 


The understandable desire of 
the refugee population to give 
their children education, ele- 
mentary though it be; the per- 
sistent efforts of voluntary organi- 
zations to give the refugees some- 
thing more enduring than the bare 
means of subsistence; and lastly, 
the work of Unesco, which has 
championed throughout the world 
the rights of refugee children to 
education—all these factors have 
combined to bring about a steady 
increase in the number of schools 
and their attendance. 


The educational assistance pro- 
gramme is now operated jointly by 
Unesco and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA). The latter organiza- 
tion is responsible for administra- 
tive questions and is bearing a 
major part of the financial burden. 


A tremendous amount of work 
still lies ahead. There is still in- 
sufficient school equipment. Ac- 
cordingly, the General Conference 
of Unesco last year renewed its 
appeal to the United Nations, go- 
vernments of Member States, 
National Commissions and private 
organizations, for generous assis- 
tance so that the education of 
these children might be carried on. 


There is every reason to hope 
that the programme of educational 
assistance for refugee children in 
the Middle East — inspired by the 
right of those children to educa- 
tion, initiated with the help of so 
many organizations and carried 
out in a most constructive spirit 
of collaboration—can be conti- 
nued until the problem of the Pa- 
lestinian refugees is finally solved. 
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UNITING FOR PEACE: The Role Of The 


United Nations General 
Assembly In Preserving 
Peace And Security 


Nn November 3, 1950, the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
O by 52-5, with two abstentions, an important resolution. Its purpose 
was to reinforce the Charter’s measures for collective security and to 
accelerate the social and economic progress of the world. On such founda- 
tions alone could an enduring peace be built. The resolution reaffirmed that 
only by a constant application of the Charter’s Principles, could the high aims 
of the United Nations, as stated in the First Article of the Charter, be ful- 


filled. 


To this end, faced with a threat to peace or a breach of peace by an act 
of aggression, and in cases where the Security Council fails to discharge its 
responsibilities, the General Assembly, in which all the United Nations have 
equal representation, may meet in emergency special session within twenty- 
four hours and make recommendations to Member States on necessary collec- 


tive measures, including the authorisation of armed force. 


With the object of facilitating the task of the Assembly and the Security 
Council, two new agencies were established and put at their disposal : (1) a 
Peace Observation Commission consisting of 14 members, including the five 
permanent members of the Security Council. The appointment of this Com- 
mission was approved by 57 votes to nil, two abstaining, (2) A Collective 
Measures Committee to investigate methods which might be used to main- 
tain and strengthen international peace or security in accordance with the. 


Purposes and Principles of the Charter. 


‘The resolution also recommended that each Member State should inves- 
tigate the full extent of its country’s resources to determine the nature and 
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The General Assembly, 


RECOGNIZING that the first two stated Purposes of the 


United Nations are : 


“ To maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end: to take effective collective measures for ihe prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace”, and 


“To develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to 


strengthen universal peace ”, 


REAFFIRMING that it re- 
mains the primary duty of 
all Members of the United 
Nations, when involved in an 
international dispute, to seek 
settlement of such a dispute 
by peaceful means through the 
Procedures laid down in 
Chapter VI of the Charter, 
and recalling the successful 
achievements of the United 
Nations in this regard on a 
number of previous occasions, 


FINDING that international 
= exists on a dangerous 
scale, 


RECALLING its resolution 
290 (IV) entitled “ Essentials 
of peace’, which states that 
disregard of the Principles of 
the Charter of the Nations is 
primarily responsible for the 
continuance of international 
tension, and desiring to contri- 
bute further to the objectives 
of that resolution, 


REAFFIRMING the impor- 
tance of the exercise by the 
Security Council of its primary 
responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace 
and security, and the duty of 
the permanent members to 
seek unanimity and to exercise 
restraint in the use of veto, 


REAFFIRMING that the 
initiative in negotiating the 
agreements for armed forces 
provided for in Article 45 of 
the Charter belongs to the 
Security Council, and desiring 
to ensure that, pending the 
conclusion of such agreements, 
the United Nations has at its 
disposal means for maintain- 
ing international peace and 
security, 


CONSCIOUS that failure of 
the Security Council to dis- 
charge its responsibilities on 
behalf of all the Member 
States, particularly those res- 
ponsibilities referred to in the 
two preceding paragraphs, 
does not relieve Member States 
of their obligations or the 
United Nations of its respon- 
sibility under the Charter to 
maintain international peace 
and security, 


RECOGNIZING in parti- 
cular that such failure does 
not deprive the General 
Assembly of its rights or 
relieve it of its responsibilities 
under the Charter in regard 
to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, 


RECOGNIZING that dis- 
charge by the General 
Assembly of its responsibilities 
in these respects calls for pos- 
sibilities of observation which 
would ascertain the facts and 
expose aggressors; for the 
existence of armed forces 
which could be used collec- 
tively; and for the possibility 
of timely recommendation by 
the General Assembly to 
Members of the United Nations 
for collective action which, to 
be effective, should be prompt. 


A 


1. RESOLVES that if the 
Security Council, because of 
lack of unanimity of the per- 
manent members, fails to 
exercise its primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and se- 
curity in any case where 
there appears to be a threat to 


through the development 





scope of the assistance it might be in a position to render in support of any 
recommendations of the Security Council or of the General Assembly for 
the restoration of international peace or security. 

ly conscious of the futility of adopting further measures of collective 
security without reinforcing the fundamental condition to peace, the General 
Assembly, in a 54 vote to nil, with one abstention, urged Member States “to 
develop and stimulate universal respect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and to intensify individual and collective efforts 
to achieve conditions of economic stability and social progress, particularly 
of under-developed countries 


and areas.” 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


ON NOVEMBER 3, 


peace, breach of the peace, or 
act of aggression, the General 
Assembly shall consider the 
matter immediately with a 
view to making appropriate 
recommendations to Members 
for collective measures, inclu- 
ding in the case of a breach 
of the peace or act of aggres- 
sion the use of armed force 
when necessary, to maintain 
or restore international peace 
and security. If not in session 
at the time, the General 
Assembly may meet in emer- 
gency special session within 
twenty-four hours of the 
request therefor. Such emer- 
gency special session shall be 
called if requested by the 
Security Council on the vote 
of any seven members, or by 
a majority of the Members of 
the United Nations ; 


2. ADOPTS for this purpose 
the amendments to its rules of 
procedure set forth in the 
annex to the present reso- 
lution; 


3. ESTABLISHES a Peace 
Observation Commission for 
which the calendar years 1951 
and 1952, shall be composed of 
fourteen Members, namely: 
China, Colombia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Iraq, 
Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Sweden, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the United 
States of America and Uru- 
guay, and which could observe 
and report on the situation in 
any area where there exists 
international tension the 
continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and 
security. Upon the invitation 
or with the consent of the 


State into whose territory 
the Commission would go, the 
General Assembly, or the 


Interim Committee when the 
Assembly is not in session, may 
utilize the Commission if the 
Security Council is not exer- 
cising the functions assigned 
to it by the Charter with res- 
pect to the matter in question. 
Decisions to utilize the Com- 
mission shall be made on the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and 
voting. The Security Council 
may also utilize the Commis- 
sion in accordance with its 
authority under the Charter; 


4. THE COMMISSION 
SHALL HAVE authority in its 
discretion to appoint sub- 
commissions and to utilize the 
services of observers to assist 
it in the performance of its 
functions; 


5. RECOMMENDS to ill 
governments and authorities 


that they co-operate with the 
Commission and assist it in 
the performance of its func- 
tions; 


6. REQUESTS the Secre- 
tary-General to provide the 
necessary staff and facilities, 
utilizing, where directed by the 
Commission, the United Na- 
tions Panel of Field Observers 
envisaged in General Assembly 
resolution 297 B (IV); 


Cc 


7. INVITES each Member of 
the United Nations to survey 
its resources in order to 
determine the nature and 
scope of the assistance it may 
be in a position to render in 
support of any recommenda- 
tions of the Security Council 
or of the General Assembly 
for the restoration of inter- 
national peace and security; 


8. RECOMMENDS to the 
States Members of the United 
Nations that each Member 
maintain within its national 
armed forces elements so 
trained, organized and equip- 
ped that they could promptly 
be made available, in accor- 
dance with its constitutional 
processes, for service as a 
United Nations unit or units, 
upon recommendation by the 
Security Council or General 
Assembly, without prejudice 
to the use of such elements in 
exercise of the right of indi- 
vidual or collective’ self- 
defence recognized in Article 
51 of the Charter; 


9. INVITES the Members of 
the United Nations to inform 
the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee provided for in para- 
graph 11 as soon as possible of 
the measures taken in imple- 
mentation of the preceding 
paragraph; 


10. REQUESTS the Secre- 
tary-General to appoint, with 
the approval of the Committee 
provided for in paragraph l1l,a 
panel of military experts who 
could be made available, on 
request, to Member States 
wishing to obtain technical 
advice regarding the organiz- 
ation, training, and equip- 
ment for prompt service as 
United Nations units of the 
elements referred to in para- 
graph 8; 


11. ESTABLISHES a Collec- 
tive Measures Committee 
consisting of fourteen Mem- 
bers, namely: Australia, Bel- 


Feypt, Mexico, 

Turkey, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the United States of 


1950 


America, Venezuela and Yu- 
goslavia, and directs the 
Committee, in consultation 
with the Secretary-General 
and with such Member States 
as the Committee finds appro- 
priate, to study and make a 
report to the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, not 
later than 1 September 1951, 
on methods, including those in 
Section C of the present 
resolution, which might be 
used to maintain and streng- 
then international peace and 
security in accordance with 
the Purposes and Principles of 
the Charter, taking account of 
collective self-defence and 
regional arrangements (Arti- 
cles 51 and 52 of the Charter) ; 


12. RECOMMENDS to all 
Member States that they co- 
operate with the Committee 
and assist it in the perfor- 
mance of its functions; 


13. REQUESTS the Secre- 
tary-General to furnish the 
staff and facilities necessary 
for the effective accomplish- 
ment of the purposes set 
forth in sections C and D of 
the present resolution; 


14. THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, in adopting the propo- 
sals set forth above, is fully 
conscious that enduring 
will not be secured solely by 
collective security arrange- 
ments against breaches of in- 
ternational peace and acts of 
aggression, but that a genuine 
and lasting peace depends also 
upon the observance of all the 
Principles and Purposes esta- 
blished in the (Charter of the 
United Nations, upon the 
implementation of the resolu- 
tions of the Security Council, 
the General Assembly and 
other principal organs of the 
United Nations intended to 
achieve the maintenance of 
ate ge Low and secu- 
rity, and especially upon res- 

t for and observance of 
uman rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all and 
on the establishment and 
maintenance of conditions of 
economic and social well-being 
in all countries; and accord- 
ingly 


15. URGES Member States 
to respect fully, and to inten- 
sify, joint action, in co-opera- 
tion with the United Nations, 
to develop and stimulate uni- 
versal respect for and obser- 
vance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, and to 
intensify individual and collec- 
tive efforts to achieve condi- 
tions of economic stability and 
social progress, ularly 
through the deve ent of 
under-developed countries and 
areas. 
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HE decision that Unesco should select collective security as a 
major theme in its educational work, in the light of the action 
taken by the United Nations with respect to Korea, was made 

by the Executive Board of Unesco in September, last year. 


As part of a general resolution adopted by the Board on Unesco’'s 
contribution to the action of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies in the Korean crisis, the Director-General was authorized 
to undertake a special programme of education on the principles of 
collective security and their application in such specific circums- 
tances as the conflict in Korea. 


Accordingly, plans were made for the production of written and 
visual materials for use at various levels of education. 


Publications already written or inthe course of preparation under 
these plans include pamphlets explaining collective security, address- 
ed to teachers, senior pupils, and adult groups; pamphlets of sug- 
gestions for teachers; studies on collective security intended pri- 
marily for use in universities ; and wall charts for use in classrooms. 


On this page and on pages 5 and 6, the Courier presents a ‘‘ pre- 
view "’ of these publications, in the form of extracts from one of the 
pamphlets intended for the use of teachers, senior pupils in secon- 
dary schools and adult education classes, an article written by one 
of the authors of the three studies directed to ‘‘ university level " 
audiences, and an article ae the purposes to be served by 


the wall charts now being prepared by the Bureau of Current Affairs 
in London. 











S an aid to teaching about collective security in secondary schools and 
A adult education classes, three pamphlets for teachers are being produ- 
ced by Unesco. In brief form (approximately 40 pages), they sketch the prin- 
ciples, problems and historical developments of | international collective security. 
To write these pamphlets in English, French and Spanish respectively, Unesco 
has called upon Dr. A. Appadorai, Secretary-General of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs ; M. Jean Dupuy, an authority on international law ; and Professor Guillermo 
Francovich, Rector of the University of San Francisco Xavier, Sucre, Bolivia. 
These three authors have written independently, each in a different language, 


on common lines agreed upon ina series of consultations. The three pamphlets, 
to be published in Unesco’s “ Towards World Understanding” series, will be 





available for free distribution. 


Below we publish extracts from the pamphlet prepared by Dr. Appadorai, 
who was formerly professor of politics at the University of Madras. Dr. 
Appadorai is the author of Substance of Politics (Oxford University Press, 
1949) and of several pamphlets on international affairs. 


THE MEANING OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
Security and Freedom 


record of man's efforts to 

achieve greater security and 
freedom. The gradual evolution of 
the modern state from _ tribal 
beginnings obscured by time is a 
pattern of attempts to achieve 
these things. At the outset, men 
grouped themselves together main- 
ly for mutual protection; in due 
course, nations came into being 
and political institutions advanced 
towards the ideal of government 
by consent. The search for secu- 
rity led to nationalism; for 
freedom, to democracy. 


Since the Industrial Revolution, 
the different nations have become 
economically more interdependent; 
technology has increased their 
capacity for production and des- 
truction as well; and war, with 
the aid of science, has come to 
mean total annihilation. It has 
become clear that there must be 
a rule of law among nations as 
there is a rule of law among 
individuals within each state. The 
attempts to establish such a rule 
of law represent a continuance and 
extension of man’s efforts to 
achieve security and freedom. 


The implications of a rule of law 

among nations can be fully grasp- 
ed only by contrast with the 
rule of might which still prevails. 
At present, when a nation’s 
interests are supposed to conflict 
with those of another, the nation 
concerned may resort to War as an 
instrument of policy. Each state 
has therefore had to try indivi- 
dually or through alliances to be 
stronger than its adversaries. But 
the world wars of 1914-18 and 1839- 
45 have taught a painful lesson: 
security based solely on might is 
impossible for all at the same time, 
or even for a few at all times. 
This indeed is inherent in the 
logic of facts. Every state or 
group of states cannot be always 
stronger than every other state or 
group of states. 
What then is the alternative? The 
answer is_ collective security 
through the rule of law. This 
means three things : 


1. Nations must agree to the 
principle that in matters affect- 
ing other nations besides their own 
they will accept the rule of conduct 
laid down by a@ common inter- 
national authority as binding on 
themselves. 


H reer is in large measure a 


2. They must agree to renounce 
the right to se by 
making war. 


3. They must bind themselves to 


regard any act of war by any State 
in breach of this primary obligation 
as an act of war against them- 
selves and come to the assistance 
of the victim of the agression. 


One means of establishing in- 
ternational collective security 
through the rule of law is the 
voluntary acceptance of the prin- 
ciple as symbolized in a league of 
sovereign nations. This is not a 
new idea; indeed, it can be traced 
back at least as far as the four- 
teenth century. However, the 
most significant attempts to orga- 
nize such a league on the world 
scale have occurred within our 
own times. 


Dr. Appadorai goes on to discuss 
the development of the idea of 
collective security in the life-time 
of the League of Nations, before 
writing on the subject of the 





LESSONS ON THE UNITED NATIONS are being introduced in schools all over the world 
with the help of teaching methods worked out by Unesco. Here a class ot ten-year-olds listens 
and looks as their teacher shows a film-strip produced by the United Nations. 


United Nations and Collective Se- 
curity. In this, the third and 
longest chapter, he deals with the 
purposes and principles of the 
United Nations, the organization 
of collective security, the record of 
the U.N.’s work, the Korean crisis 
and finally outlines some of the 
efforts that have been made to 
reduce poverty, disease, and econo- 
mic inequality—“which in the ulti- 
mate analysis are responsible for 
frustration, insecurity, discontent, 
dispute and war.” 


In the last chapter of the 
pamphlet, extracts from which are 
reprinted here, . Appadorai 
suggests ways by which the found- 
ations of collective security could be 
strengthened. 


STRENGTHENING THE FOUNDATIONS 
Difficulties and Weaknesses 


history of the last five 
I years, and more especially the 
Korean crisis, has brought 
into relief some difficulties and 
weaknesses in the present organi- 
zatien of collective security. The 
fear of war, instead of receding, 
has increased. Nations are spend- 
ing on armaments the money 
and the energy which they should 
spend on economic development 
and the provision of social services. 
Confidence in the ability of the 
United Nations to provide security, 
it is clear, has not yet been 
created. 


The consequence of such a poli- 
tical climate on the system of 
collective security provided in the 
Charter has been disastrous. Ar- 
ticles 43, 45, 46 and 47 of the 
Charter are fundamental to that 
system. According to these, the 
Security Council was, with the 
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independently b 
different countries, each writi 
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will write are: Mr. 


Havana, Cuba (Spanish). 





SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


HREE pamphlets of practical suggestions on teaching about 
I collective securitiy to pupils in the 11-16 age range are to be 
blished by Unesco. h 

phlets described above and, 

ut on similar lines by three authorities from 

ting in his own language. 

the pamphlets of —— and the languages in which they 
John Spencer, 

England (English); M. Paul Féra 

Paris (French); and Sr. Diego Gonzalez, Superintendent of Schools, 


assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee, to mnegociate with 
Member Nations agreements for 
making available to it at its call, 
armed forces, assistance and faci- 
lities necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace 
and security. But on account of 
the political differences referred 
to earlier, and mutual suspicion, 
the Military Staff Committee could 
not function, and no agreements 
with Member Nations could be 
worked out. 


Article 27, paragraph 3, which 
contained the famous principle of 
unanimity—that decisions of the 
Security Council on matters other 
than procedural “shall be made by 
an affirmative vote of seven mem- 
bers, including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members” 
(with certain exceptions in respect 
of the pacific settlement of dis- 





will be complementary to the 
like them, will be prepared 


The authors 


of Harrogate Training College, 
A. { Primary School laspector. 








putes)—has been found to be a 
limiting factor. In defence of the 
veto, it must be said that it was 
included in the Charter because 
continuing unanimity of purpose 
among the Big Five was the very 
foundation of the Organization. 
Any other course was too acad- 
emic: if the Big Five split, the Or- 
ganization would be divided in 
any case and the members would 
act as they liked. What was 
necessary then was to maintain 
the unity of the United Nations, 
and to depend on that unity to 
lay the foundations of a lasting 
peace. 


But as it was, the existence of 
the veto not only prevented the 
proper building up of a system of 
collective security; it also prevent- 
ed the Organization from becom- 
ing as universal as it could be. 
The admission of such nations as 
Ceylon and Finland, for instance, 
has been blocked by the veto, with 
the result that as many as 14 
nations are still outside the Orga- 
nization. 


It is not our purpose, here, to 
examine the differences between 
the factions or to judge who is 
right and who is wrong. In the 
context of collective security what 
is significant is the inability of the 
Security Council to act effectively; 
each party accuses the other of 
expansionist ambitions, and there 
is mutual suspicion. But as against 
this, the people of the world are 
anxious to avoid war and, if we 
read public opinion aright, they 
would like to see the United 
Nations established more effective- 
ly as an instrument for collective 
security. 


improvement 
of the Machinery 


ow then can this be done? 
We must at this stage 
go back to first principles. 
Power held in reserve has always 
played an important part in inter- 
national politics; the United Na- 
tions can be an effective instru- 
ment of collective security only if 
the statesmen of the powerful 
nations are prepared to use the 
power of their States on its behalf. 
Granted this, how can the ma- 
chinery be improved? 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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ORGANIZING 


FOR PEACE 


-A “PROGRESS REPORT ” 





countries. 


Genera 
and H.E. Antonio Castro Leal, 
Unesco (Spanish text). 


Martin explains w 





O prepare studies on the subject of collective security directed 
I primarily to an audience at the college and university level, Unesco 
commissioned three distinguished authorities from different 


These three authors were: Dr. Andrew Martin, international lawyer 
and lecturer at Ruskin College, Oxford (English text) ; Professor Georges 
Scelle, pe pay 9 of international law, University of Paris, and Secreta 

f the Academy of International Law at the Hague (French text 
Head of the Mexican Delegation to 


The three authors discussed the work and agreed on a general plan 
as a basis for the texts, but each is writing in his own language with a 
maximum freedom of expression and inter 

In the following article, written specially for the Courier, Dr. Andrew 
y he is casting his version of the Unesco monograph 
in the form of a ‘‘ progress report "’. 


retation. 








T is a somewhat perilous adventure 
I to write about collective security at 

a moment of challenge and crisis ; 
the writer is in constant danger of being 
overtaken by kaleidoscopic changes in 
the situation, and of losing his perspec- 
tive. Yet, from the point of view of 
education in world citizenship the op- 
portunity is unique. 


Since 1919, most of the universities 
have treated the problems of security 
as fit only for the advanced student 
specializing in international law or the 
history of international institutions. 
Now, all of a sudden, the subject has 
become full of life, one which trans- 
cends the traditional lines of demarca- 
tion between the faculties, and, by sheer 
force of circumstance, is pushed right 
into the focus of the attention of all 
young people whatever may be their 
particular line of study. 

It is the common experience of many 
teachers that the average student has 
a preconceived attitude to collective se- 
curity. There are, first of all, the “idea- 
lists” who have unbounded respect for 
the printed word of international ins- 
truments, point with confidence to the 
text of their Charter and say in effect : 
“Collective security js an accomplished 
fact. The machinery is streamlined 
and automatic. It is bound to work 
once it is properly run in.” 

There are, on the other hand, the 
“realists”, animated by an unconcealed 
mistrust of international wars since 
1945. For them, the Charter is a hollow 
pretence arid collective security in an 
unfederated community of States a 
mere figment of the imagination, 

If these attitudes are, as I believe 
them to be, typical, there is a strong 
case for providing two propositions : 
firstly, that in the past fifty years we 


have made considerable and at times 
revolutionary progress towards a work- 
ing organization for peace ; secondly, 


BY 





Dr. ANDREW MARTIN 





Dr. Andrew Martin is _ training and 
rofession an international lawyer. 
e was Political Correspondent to 

the European Division of the BBC 

during the war and has been teach- 
ing International Relations at Rus- 

kin College, Oxford, since 1945. 
His ‘‘Commentary on the Charter 

of the L — Nations", — = 





Nor 

Bentwich, was, in 1950, published 
simultaneously in England and the 
United States and his ‘‘Introduction 
to International Relations" is short- 
ly to be published in London. He 
is the author of a number of articles 
and papers on the economic clauses 
of the Peace Treaties, the codifica- 
tion of Human Rights and other 
related subjects. 











N the following article, Mr. W E. Williams, director of the Bureau of Current 
I Affairs, London, describes the s ecial wall charts being produced for 
Unesco by the Bureau of Current 
presentation with a brief text, of (1) The United Nations, (2) the Security 
Council and (3) Unesco. They are designed to provide a basis for a ‘‘ United 


Nations Corner ' 
jects by both teachers and pupils. 


ANY vital phrases in the vocab- 
ulary of the United Nations 
make a rather vague impact on 

the — mind. One of these is 
the p “Collective Security”. 
Unesco has recéntly undertaken an 
educational campaign to bring home 
to the Man-in-the-Street the signific- 
ance of collective security. One means 
whereby this is to be attempted is 
through a pair of wall charts designed 
and produced by the Bureau of Current 
Affairs in the United Kingdom. They 
will be produced in four colours and 
three languages, English, French and 
Spanish, and will form a compact and 
colourful unit suitable for display in 
school classrooms, community centres, 
youth clubs and factories. 

This is not the first time, by any 
means, that wall posters have been 
designed for such purposes. But the 
Bureau of Current Affairs claims some 
valuable innovations in the posters 
now in production. For one thing, 
they will not merely rely on their first 
impact upon those who look at them, 
but because they will require periodic 
alteration and revision, they should 
prove of constant interest to groups of 
children and adults wherever they are 
displayed. 

It is particularly hoped, during the 
anxious period in which we now live, 
to keep alive a vital interest in ys 
ive security and to help people to 


ffairs. The charts will provide a visual 


in schools and thus stimulate continuing activities and pro- 


understand its interpretation in the 
deliberations of U.N. 

The two charts should 7 ry 
side by side. The first is 
inte: Setelion of U.N.: the pH. 
which belong, their interdependence, 


BY W. E. 





Penguin Books and 
tariat helped to 





the roughs of the Unesco Wali Charts 





Mr. Williams is Birostes of the Bureau of Current Affairs, London, Chief Editor of 
a Rig = of the National Gallery. 

bring into existence such enterprises 
pad —_ = and the ‘Special Features Press Service. He has written and talked 
— about Unesco, and lately. went on mission to Lake Success to inform 
roy ‘Unit Nations what Unesco was doing about collective security and to display 
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U.N.’ s NEW HOME and New York's latest skyscraper—the new, 39-storey headquarters of 
the United Nations international secretariat. 


that if we want to cover the distance 
which still separates us from the target, 
the essential requirements of the.sys- 
tem must be understood and actively 
supported by far wider sections of pub- 
lic opinion than is at present the case. 


In keeping with this conception of 
collective security as an organization 
still in the process of evolution, I have 
cast my own version of the textbook 
commissioned by Unesco in the form of 
a “progress report”. 


Security is the sum total of interna- 
tional activity in three interdependent 
flelds: regulation of armaments, pacif- 
ic settlement of disputes, collective 
action against breaches of the peace. 
The evolution of ideas and institutions 
in these three sectors has been neither 


able victories over ignorance, disease 
and malnutrition. 

On the reverse of the second chart, 
therefore, will ap; 


such as the Food and 
Agriculture Organiza’ , the World 
eal and the Inter- 


Chart I, afford obvious opportunities 
for revised versions of the material 


WILLIAMS 





4. former member of “ 








and the consequences, in human and 
industrial terms, of warfare. The 
second chart is devoted entirely to the 
Security Council, its compostion, terms 
of reference, achievements to date and 
future problems. 


TO CONSOLIDATE PEACE 


EACE is not - ly the avoidance 
of war, and i been thought 
well to po NA these charts 
eS, what is being done 

the various agencies of 

.N. to consolidate peace by compar- 


they contain in their initial present- 
ation. 

These charts are not intended 
merely for display on a wall where, in 
due course, their m will be 
taken as read or totally ignored. 
They are expressly planned to stimul- 
ate a regular consistent interest 
in international affairs. Each of them 
is 40” x 30” in size, and they are design- 
ee See ee eae In the 
leaflet of instructions which will go out 
with the charts, teachers are urged to 
locate this unit in a strategic position 
in the school — in the hall, for 


steady nor uniform. - Progress in one 
fleld has been frequently accompanied 
by stagnation, indeed by retrogression 
in one or both of the others. Yet, on 
halance, there is a definite overall pro- 
gress to record and I have attempted to 
assess its nature and size. 


_ To set in proper perspective the three 
technical surveys which form the main 
body of the book, I have tried to trace, 
in an introductory chapter, the funda- 
mental change of our ideas about the 
function of international society in rela- 
tion to the prevention of violence ; to 
define the political impact of economic, 
social and cultural co-operation within 
the United Nations system; and to 
argue the case for a better appreciation 
of the moral and psychological condi- 
lions of security. 





example, or in a aaa where the 
children often gather. 


TAPING THE NEWS 


MONG numerous suggestions for 

the — @ focus of 

interest, there 
mention only one. 
called “ 

this out, a 


room here to 
This is the device 
ing the News”. To carry 
@ long table should be placed 
the und 


against wall erneath the 
charts, = py ld oe en- 
couraged cuttings 
and photographs about the UN. 


© sab too und Ge tae te ee 
observation of what is taking place in 
the world. 


The Bureau of Current Affairs has 
a@ long experience in creating pictorial 
plan Bon of this > but all who 
have seen these charts and drafts are 
impressed not only by their attractive- 
a ee ee ee Saree with 


presses. The | 
editions will follow very shortly. 


, 
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STRENGTHENING THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


(Continued from p. 4) 


The United Nations should have 
reliable means of information on 
preparations for aggression and on 
aggression itself when it takes 
place; it must be capable of tak- 
ing quick and effective action; and 
the action must be backed up by 
power. The Assembly, according 
to the Charter, can only make 
recommendations; it cannot take 
binding action. Article II clearly 
states that any such question (re- 
lating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security) on 
which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by 
the General Assembly, either 
before or after discussion. Much 
has been made of this restriction 
and it has been suggested that only 
a general conference summoned 
under Article 109 to review the 
Charter could legally vest in the 
Assembly such functions as were 
propased to be transferred to it, 
under ‘a united action for peace’ 
resolution which was introduced in 
the Political Committee by seven 
nations on 9 October, 1950. 


Here, Dr. Appadorai outlines the 
points covered by the “united 
action for peace” resolution, the 
text of which is published on page 3 
of this issue. He then goes on : 


Is this a usurpation by the As- 
sembly of a power conferred by the 
Charter on the Security Council? 
We think not. First, the Assembly 
has been given some responsibility 
for the maintenance of internatio- 
nal peace. Secondly, this is only 
a recommendation and, clearly, the 
Assembly can recommend. A re- 
commendation has, of course, no 
binding force as, for instance, a 
decision by the Security Council 
would have; that means that the 
effectiveness of the _ resolution 
depends upon how far Member 
States are prepared to co-operate 
with the Assembly in checking 
aggression. 

Perhaps another point may be 
made clear. It is difficult under 
the Charter to think of a United 
Nations sponsored war against a 
permanent member of the Security 
Council if any one of them is an 
aggressor, since each has a veto in 
the Security Council in respect of 
preventive or enforcement action; 
and an Assembly resolution cannot 
substantially alter the fundamen- 
tal position of the Big Five under 
the Charter. 

From the point of improved 
machinery for collective security, 
it is worthwhile also to explore the 
possibility of regional arrange- 
ments (contemplated under Arti- 
cles 52-54 of the Charter) for co- 
operation between countries and 
with the United Nations; they 
may be useful for localising con- 
flicts and ensuring peace, if pro- 
perly set up and organized. A 
small expert committee, it is 
suggested, may be established to 
study the problem in all its aspects. 


Aid to Under- 
developed Countries 


ENTION has been made earlier 
of the importance of the 
economic development of 


under-developed countries; the 


“United Action for peace resolu- 
tion” passed by the Assembly on 
3 November 1950 specifically urged 
Member States to intensify indi- 
vidual and collective efforts to 
achieve conditions of economic 
stability and social progress parti- 
cularly through the development 
of under-developed countries and 





** THE UNESCO STORY’’ 
PUBLISHED IN U.S. 


A graphic record of the great and 
wide-spread interest in the United 

States in the activities of Unesco 
is provided in an illustrated 112-page 
booklet. titled “The Unesco pon eg 
which has just been Y 
the United States National C. Commis- 
sion for Unesco. The booklet des- 
cribes the international programmes 
o Gecese ond Oe woh of cateed 
organizations and community groups 
in the United Ae ~ in furthering 
understanding of the Organization's 
aims and activities. 











areas. There is no space here to 
discuss the ways and means for 
such development; it is sufficient 
to draw attention to the Report of 
the Fourth Session of the Sub- 
Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment. Under-developed areas need 
for their economic development 
capital equipment and financing as 
well as technical assistance; and 
in both these respects, the methods 
which have been tried and found 
suitable in the industrialized coun- 
tries of the West must be conside- 
rably modified to meet the needs 
of the under-developed countries. 

The Sub-Commission referred to 
above recommended (regarding 
financing) that international lend- 
ing institutions follow (flexible 
policies in making external loans 
for local currency costs of economic 
development, with due regard to 
the circumstances in each case 
and with a view always to the basic 
objectives to be achieved; the 
Chairman of the Commission 
suggested a bold new organization 
under the aegis of the United 
Nations to promote the economic 
development of the under-develop- 
ed countries. “The new organ”, 
he said, “would work in co- 
operation with the International 
Bank and other organs of the 
United Nations, but it would be 
charged with responsibility for 
economic development. It should 
not be merely a planning or advi- 
sory organ but should have finance 
at its disposal”. 

Regarding technical assistance, 
and assistance to economic deve- 
lopment in general, the United 
Nations has now recognised the 
wholesome principle that “it must 
be organically related to the eco- 
nomy” of the country which asks 
for the assistance. Besides, “the 
services rendered by the United 
Nations must be of the kind desired 
by the government of the request- 
ing country. They must be design- 
ed to meet its needs, must be 
in the form that it desires and 
must be designed to strengthen its 
national economy and promote its 
political and economic indepen- 
dence. Such principles preclude 
the arbitrary imposition of schemes 
devised by foreigners to achieve 
the political or economic subju- 
gation or exploitation of peoples of 
less highly developed countries.’’* 

The more help rendered to 
under-developed countries on the 
principles stated above, the better 
the chances for providing the con- 
ditions under which collective secu- 
rity can be maintained. 


The Creation 
of Goodwill 


INALLY, to promote collective 
F security, the development of 

certain national and indivi- 
dual attitudes will be helpful. 

At the national level, what is 
important to realize is, that diffe- 
rent ideologies, together with the 
institutions they imply, must learn 
to exist side by side in the world; 
for the one ideology to try to wipe 
out the other is undesirable and 
impracticable. In concrete terms 
this means that the governments of 
the countries concerned should 
cease abusing social systems and 
ideologies with which they are not 
in sympathy. It also means the 
removal of suspicions by promot- 
ing freer intercourse between the 
countries. 

At the individual level, the rele- 
vant attitude to be cultivated 
consists of two elements : (1) the 
attitude of ‘live and let live’, a 
sense of tolerance and charity, a 
recognition that a diversity of 
cultures, by their very diversity, 
contributes to the increase of 
human happiness; and (2) non- 
violence, that is, the recognition 
that the warlike attitude is not 
something inherent in man, but, 
instead, that man is by nature so- 
cial and can live in neighbourly 
friendliness and _ love. These 
attitudes in the individual which 
education can do much to culti- 
vate, indeed go to the root of the 
problem of collective security. 


(*) Dr. L. Keanleyside in United Na- 
tions Bulletin, Vol. iz. n° 8. 
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THE U.N. FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE AND DESPAIR IN KOREA 


Two pmenenee problems for the Unified Command in Korea — the protection of the civilian 





$ and the care of refugees and orphans—are illustrated in these 

paotearenhe To prevent oubreaks of sma(l-pox, typhus, typhoid and cholera, mass inno- 

culations have been carried out (above), (1) by Korean doctors under the supervision of the 

Unified Command, which supplies the vaccines and medical equipment. Orphans found 

wandering in the ruins of the Korean cl (above), (2) are placed in a truck to be taken to 
an orphanage by a U.N. Welfare Officer on the staff of the Unified Command. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD APPROVES 
USE OF ¢ 100.000 FUND 
FOR URGENT KOREAN 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


O NE way in which Unesco responded to the United Nations appeal for 
support of its action in Korea last year, was to establish a special 
fund for educational, scientific and cultural aid to the people of Korea. 


Last month, after receiving details of Korea’s “minimum, emergency” 
educational requirements, Unesco’s Executive Board decided to make an 
immediate contribution towards the provision of the most urgent of these 
supplies by offering this special fund of $100,000 to the Secretary-General 
of United Nations. 


The resolution approved by the Board authorized the Director-General 
to put the fund at the disposal of the U.N. Secretary-General, when “he 
shall have informed the Director-General that the situation in Korea 
would permit the effective use of the fund for educational, scientific and 
cultural aid to the civilian population of Korea”. 


The extensive list of educational supplies towards the provision of 
which the fund may now be employed, was forwarded to Unesco by the UN 
Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, from the Unified Command. It 
— such items as newsprint, paper, blackboards, pencils and note- 


As accurate figures regarding the number of elementary school pupils, 
classrooms and schools were not available, the items listed were b: on 
the needs of one million five hundred thousand pupils in approximately 
4,000 schools and represented “minimum emergency requirements”. 


As a result of the Executive Board’s meeting, Unesco has asked 
Mr. Trygve Lie to obtain information from the Unified Command as to 
which items in the list have the highest priority. 


Many voluntary agencies are anxious to co-operate in the relief and 
rehabilitation of Korea. Unesco is therefore m every effort through 
the machinery of the United Nations to secure information about specific 
needs of universities and educational institutions there. Factual data and 

und material of this kind are indispensable to these voluntary 
aid organizations in launching fund raising appeals 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE SETS 
NEW STANDARDS FOR WORK 
OF NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


HE first Regional Conference of 

National Commissions of the 

Western Hemisphere, held at 
Havana in December, was conceived by 
Unesco as an experiment which, if 
successful, could provide it with a new, 
precise and effective instrument for 
action. 


Last month M. Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Unesco’s Director-General, reporting to 
the Organization's Executive Board on 
the work of the Conference, was able 
to state: “Without prejudicing the 
ultimate results of the Conference, it 
may be said at once that it was a very 
great success. The final resolution 
adopted by the Conference, which em- 
phasises the value of the information 
exchange and the impetus given to the 
National Commissions of the Western 
Hemisphere, recommends that I draw 
the attention of the General Conference 
to these results, with a view to the 
periodical convening of Regional Con- 
ferences.” 


In all, 17 countries sent delegates to 
the Conference. These were: 


Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Panama, United 
States of America, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela. In addition, Chili, 
Paraguay and Nicaragua, 
which are not yet members 
of Unesco, sent observers. 


The First Lesson 


T was the composition 
I of the delegations, how- 

ever, as well as their 
number, that ensured the 
success of the Conference. 
These delegates included 
Five Ministers of Educa- 
tion, two Under-Secre- 
taries of State, a former 


President, and_ several 
former Ministers, eight 
Directors of Education, 


and many officials from 
ministries of Education 
and Culture. The Orga- 
nisation of American Sta- 
tes was represented by its 
Secretary-General and by 
the Director of its Educa- 
tion Department. Mr. How- 
land Sergeant, United 
States Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs was also 
present, and gave a lecture 
on @ particularly important 
Conference subject, Tech- 
nical Assistance. 


The presence of such a high propor- 
tion of responsible persons, who direct 
the executive bodies of member states 
in Unesco fields, was described by 
M. Torres Bodet as perhaps the most 
salient feature of the Conference. 


Emphasizing this _ in a report to 
the Executive Board, he stated: “It 
cannot be denied that, in many coun- 
tries, the relationship between the Ezec- 
utive and the delegations to the 
General Conference still leaves much to 
be desired. In cases where the erecu- 
tion of our annual programme falls to 
authorities which have not themselves 
taken part in the Conference discus- 
sions, those authorities frequently have 
little understanding for, or even no 
knowledge at all, of that programme. 
It is scarcely possible to remedy this 
situation. It would be very difficult to 
persuade the responsible members of 
the Executive to undertake journeys of 
long duration to distant capitals. The 
first lesson of the Havana Regional 
Conference therefore is that, if Unesco 
wishes to reach them, it must do so 
on the spot.” 


Work Of Delegations 


A’ Havana, Unesco did effectively 
reach the Ministers and Directors, 

who took part in the four daily 
work meetings throughout the Confe- 
rence, and who were able to make a 
personal study of Unesco’s problems 
and methods of work. 


Wishing to tackle problems together, 
and to be kept informed on as wide a 
regional basis as possible, of all mat- 
ters under discussion, delegates reject- 
ed the idea of adoptin division of 
labour,” and of appointing a certain 
number of delegates to each committee. 


In eleven working days, delegates 
were able to deal with questions whose 
scope might normally have seemed ex- 
cessive for the time available. 


These questions included : organiza- 


tion and work of the National Commis- 
sions; dissemination of and teaching 
about Human Rights; Technical Assis- 
tance programme in Latin America; 
Fundamental Education in Latin Ame- 
rica and a special Unesco pees: 
teaching about the United Nations; 
translation of great Latin American 
books; libraries and book coupons; the 
nd universities in the present day 
world. 


The conclusions the Conference drew 
from its work and the practical solu- 
tions it found for each point on its 
agenda are reflected in the recommen- 
dations which it made to Governments 
and National Commissions. 


(Some of the most important of these 
appear on page ten of this issue.) 


Education—Technical Aid 


S PECIAL attention was given to the ur- 
= educational problems of La- 

in America to-day. Delegates, for 
example, closely examined Unesco's 
programme on Fundamental Education, 
after M. Torres Bodet had described its 
development, and outlined the work ac- 
complished through missions, seminars, 
pilot projects and training and produc- 
tion centres. 





THE HAVANA CONFERENCE hears a talk on Technical Assistance 
given by Mr. Howland Sergeant, United States Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. This photo shows: (from left to right) Dr. Mendez 
Pereira, Head of Unesco's Regional Office in Havana; 
Head of Unesco’s Division of Relations with Governments and National 
Commissions; M. Torres Bodet, Unesco’s Director-General; Dr. Cosme 
de la Torriente, Chairman of the Conference; Mr. Howland Sergeant and 
Dr. Vincente Ardaya, Bolivian Minister of Education. 


The Director-General also an- 
nounced the opening in Patzcuaro, 
Mexieo of the first Regional Fund- 
amental Education Centre for Latin 
1 countries. (See pages 8 
and 9. 


This project for the training of per- 
sonnel and the preparation of teaching 
material for Fundamental Education 
campaigns was strongly approved by 
the delegates, who submitted a series of 
suggestions for its development. 


The Conference made a close study of 
Technical Assistance methods and sug- 
= a number of ways for National 

ommissions to collaborate in the im- 
— of the United Nations 

echnical Assistance plan. These in- 
cluded their participation in study 
groups, the nomination of experts who 
could work in other countries, and as- 
sistance in the ——— and placing of 
Unesco fellowship holders. 


After adopting the — on Unes- 
co’s role in the United Nations Technical 
Assistance programme, the Conference 
declared that, “no programme of econo- 
mic development, as opposed to econo- 
mic expansion, can be carried out with- 
out a simultaneous increase in educa- 
tional programmes aimed at securing 
the intelligent participation of the peo- 
ples concerned.” 


Inter-Cultural Exchanges 


D ELEGATES made a realistic approach 
to an undertaking to which the 
countries of Latin America attach 

reat importance—the translation of 
atin American classics. Governments 
and National Commissions were asked 
to give the utmost support to the Unes- 
co project for the translation into En- 
glish and French of these classics and of 
contemporary works, which would help 
to increase the knowledge of Latin Ame- 
rican culture throughout the world. 
They also emphasized the need to dis- 
seminate these works in their original 


. Michel Dard 
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CUBA'S NATIONAL CAPITOL (above) where the. naugural Conference meeting was held, 


is one of Havana's finest buildings. 


A second meeting, devoted to the Universal Declaration 


of Human Rights, was held there on December 10. This —s also housed the three Unesco 


Exhibitions which were opened during the 


language throughout the 
countries of Latin Ameri- 
ca, so as to make the cul- 
ture of each country 
known in the others. 


To assist these efforts 
towards the development 
of mutual knowledge, Na- 
tional Commissions ‘were 
asked to set up committees 
to carry out the trans- 
lations and to ensure the 
distribution of the works, 
while governments were 
asked to take action for 
the abolition of obstacles 
to the circulation of books, 
reviews and newspapers. 


A certain number of 
Conference resolutions 
were addressed to Unesco, 
which ‘was asked, for 
example, to assist in the 
organization of a Seminar 
on the subject of Human 
Rights to be held towards 
the end of 1951. Unesco 
was also asked to help in 
the publication of a Span- 
ish basic vocabulary pre- 

ared by the University of 

orto-Rico, and to sponsor 
a Congress of a the 
American Universities. 


A New Impetus 


HE greatest number of Conference 
T recommendations, however, were 

directed towards the Governments 
and National Commissions of _ the 
Western Hemisphere. The most signi- 
ficant of these, because it provides the 
means of giving a new impetus to the 
collaboration of Latin American coun- 
tries in the carrying out of Unesco’s 
——_ concerned the re-organiza- 
jon and the provision of budgets for 
National Commissions as well as the 
— of permanent national secreta- 
ats. 


(The text of this resolution appears 
on page 10.) 


DELEGATES are shown here inside the National Capitol at Havana, during the inaugural 
meeting of the Conference. 


anference. 


Action called for by this recommen- 
dation includes the review by Member 
States of the composition of their Na- 
tional Commissions. To enable these 
Commissions to work more effectively, 
the resolution urged that they should 
include representatives of governmental 
bodies interested in Unesco’s aims, pub- 
lic or private institutions, women's or- 

anizations, labour and youth associa- 
ions of an educational, scientific or 
cultural nature, and international cul- 
tural organizations, so that the general 
public may be more closely associated 
with Unesco’s work. 


The full implication of this recom- 
mendation lies in the fact that its au- 
thors are in many cases members of 
the National Commissions and Govern- 
ments who are called on to carry out 
its terms. Together with other recom- 
mendations, it defines, in effect, an in- 
ternational cultural policy ae 17 
countries, whose representatives have 
themselves formulated their national 
responsibilities. 


Although those who attended the Ha- 
vana Conference never lost sight of the 
world-wide character of Unesco’s mis- 
sion, several of their resolutions implied 
—on the basis of decentralization—that 
Unesco's Regional Office in the Western 
Hemisphere situated in Havana should 
be further developed. After ope | 
such recommendations, Unesco wil 
submit ge py proposals to the 
next session of the Executive Board. 


One of the most important results of 
the Havana meeting was summed up 
+ A M. Torres Bodet, when he stated : 
“The Havana experiment has proved to 
me that the formula to be sought is 
indeed that of ‘Regional Conferences of 
Ministers of Education and of National 
Commissions’.” 


Unesco is now organizing the second 
of these regional conferences which 
will group Ministers of Education’ and 
members of 15 National Commissions in 
the Far East, South East Asia and the 
— Pacific at Bangkok, next Novem- 

er. 


Regionat 
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Latin America's Regional Fundamental Education Training and Production Centre is to be cpened near 
Patzcuaro, (above) one of Mexico's loveliest lakes, which is located nearly 7,000 feet above sea level. The 
lake and the ancient town of Patzcuaro are in the old Tarascan Indian stronghold of Michoacan. 


w he Regional Conference of Unesco National Commissions held recently in Havana gave 
special attention to the subject of fundamental education, for problems involved in 
launching this type of educational programme are among the most urgent of those 


facing Latin American educators today. 


Addressing a conference group which studied questions of fundamental education in 
Latin America, M. Jaime Torres Bodet, Unesco’s Director-General traced the history of Unesco’s 
Fundamental Education Programme and described the work done by the Organization through 


its missions, seminars and pilot projects. 


The Director-General also announced the opening in Patzcuaro, Mexico, of the first 
regional fundamental education training and production centre, set up by the Organi- 
zation of American States and Unesco with the help of the Mexican Government. 

The vital role this new centre can play in helping to meet the need for trained fundamental 
education teachers and effective teaching materials, not only in Latin America, but in other 
parts of the world, is described in the following article. 


EVENTY million persons impri- 

soned behind a wall of igno- 

rance constitute a burden that 
is today handicapping the economic 
and social progress of an entire Con- 
tinent — Latin America. 

This figure — 70,000,000 — is a 
recent estimate of the number of illi- 
terates in Latin America’where indi- 
vidual countries are facing up square- 
ly, though often with limited means, 
to the problems posed by populations 
with an average literacy rate believed 
to be about 55 per cent. 

Liberal provisions for education 
were written into the constitutions of 
nearly all these nations when they 
shook off outside domination and, 
today, some are spending as much as 
one-fourth of their national budgets 
on schooling. 

Latin American educators have also 
long realized that illiteracy is vir- 
tually a synonym for hunger, disease. 
poverty and wastage of human re- 
sources. For decades, they have 
worked on the principle that illiteracy 
is only part of a way of life that must 
be changed. Literacy for its own sake 
is not enough. 

The key to this change is the teach- 
er. Mass produced drugs can be 
used to attack such diseases as yaws 
and malaria but there is no such 
thing as a mass-produced teacher 
and teachers are what are needed to 
attack illiteracy and ignorance and 
the other “diseases” that spring from 
them to afflict the people. 

Educators can point to many 
examples where campaigns against 
ignorance and low living standards, 
even though they have started off in 


a spectacular way, have slowed down 
and failed to produce lasting results 
in the face of a shortage of teachers 
and educational materials. 


Today, the problem of making good 
these two deficiencies has been singled 
out for attack by Unesco under a plan 
to establish an international faculty 
for training teachers of fundamental 


This Mexican wall newspaper in a rural community meets both a social and an educational need. 
people up-to-date with local and national news and 
newly literate 
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PATZCUARO- 


A School For Tacticians 
In The Fight Against 


Ignorance 


education — a term coined by Unesco 
to describe ways of teaching people 
to live fuller and better lives in their 
own surroundings. The plan also 
provides for the development and 
production of adequate educational 
materials by this teachers’ college. 


Although illiteracy is a world pro- 
blem, methods of literacy teaching 
have usually to be devised to meet 
the needs of individual regions. 
Unesco therefore decided to organize 
its faculty on a local basis and thus 
the idea of regional training and pro- 
duction centres came into being. In 
October, 1949, the Mexican govern- 
ment offered to help Unesco establish 
such a centre in Mexico to serve Latin 
America. In the same month the 
Organization of American States 
joined the plan. 


Latin America will therefore be the 
first of five regions — the others are 
the Far East, India, the Middle East 
and Equatorial Africa — to benefit 
from the work of what Unesco calls 
a ‘fundamental education training 
and production centre”. With the 
other regions, it comes under a 
$20,000,000 plan to create a world 
network of six such centres, training 
some 4,000 fundamental education 
teachers of teachers over twelve years. 


Teaching tarmers how to fight plant diseases and 
insect pests is an important part of rural fundamen- 


tal education. Here, Mexican farmers learn about 

potato diseases from experts working under the 

joint agricultural programme of the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Teachers of Teachers 


T He plan was adopted by Unesco’s 
Executive Board last November 
and has still to be approved by 
the next Unesco General Conference 
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TWO APPROACHES TO LITERACY TEACHING. Using Mexican communities as “laborato- 
ries”, students at the Patzcuaro Fundamental Education Centre will test the relative effectiveness of 
two teaching methods—direct instruction in Spanish and the use of the local language with a later 
- The illustrations above demonstrate different approaches to this problem in 
two Latin American countries. They show (1) a page from “Cartilla Tarasco-Espanol”, a literacy 
primer in Tarascan and Spanish, which offers a bridge from a vernacular to a regional language and (2) 
a Brazilian primer which goes straight into the regional language, Portuguese, and makes learning 
as streamlined as possibie. 











in June before it can go into full 
operation. However, it is already 
becoming a reality for Latin America 
whose Mexican Centre plans to train 
more than 1,000 fundamental educa- 


tion specialists in twelve years. Com- 
pared to 70,000,000 illiterates, the 
number is infinitesimal, but the 


centre will train teachers of teachers. 
Graduates will go out to staff similar 
centres organized by individual na- 
tions, so that teachers will be formed 
by a kind of “chain reaction” process. 


The programme of the centre will 
be familiar to most Latin American 
countries where educators believe, if 
the people cannot go to schools, in 
bringing schools to them. One coun- 
try uses “cultural missions”, another 
“cultural brigades”, and still another 
“travelling schools”, but the idea of 
a mobile team of education specialists 
runs throughout these programmes. 


Such teams usually are made up of 
experts on literacy, hygiene, home 
economics, practical farming me- 
thods, or perhaps handicraft indus- 
tries and organized recreation. They 
visit rural regions by motor truck, on 
muleback or even by river boat. 
Often teaching becomes a secondary 
task : the first job is to convince 
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to offer them. 
The worth of these teams has 


in rural school attendance 
from 50,000 to 683,000. Other pro- 
gress, in terms of healthier diets, 
better housing, wiser use of land and 
a growth of co-operation, is more dif- 
ficult to translate into statistics. 


Unesco has_ incorporated _ this 
technique into its plan to 


“train teachers to accomplish on 2 


Students 
at the Latin American regional cen- 
tre, and other centres that may follow 
it, will begin their training as a team, 
work as a team and return to their 
own country as a highly-trained unit 
of specialists. 

When the centre opens this year at 
Patzcuaro in the Mexican state of 
Michoacan, it will have an interna- 
tional student body drawn from such 
professions as adult educators, sani- 
tary engineers, rural schoolteachers, 
nurses and agricultural experts. At 
first, there will be fifty students; ten 
from Mexico and forty from other 
Latin American countries, all studying 
under Unesco grants. There will be 
accommodation for up to 100 students, 
the fifty others to be sent under 
fellowships provided by their own 
governments. 


Community 
** Laboratories’ 


atzcuaro, which lies in a moun- 
tain region dotted with lakes 
and which is often called the “Swit- 
zerland” of Mexico, was chosen as the 
centre’s site because of the variety of 


pcommunities available for study in its 


immediate neighbourhood. Its Indian 
population, the Tarascans, have 
shown, in the past, a healthy desire 
for education. 


The early start of operations at the 
Mexican centre is being made possible 


-_- <<, 


The Tarascan people, of whom those at Patzcuaro are the proud descendants, 
1 


were an advanced, artistic and poetic race with a 
tradition of many handicrafts. 


by preliminary research undertaken 
by the centre’s staff, under the direc- 
tion of Lucas Ortiz, former head of 
Mexico’s rural education department, 
and by Mexican educators and go- 
vernment officials. 


They have already selected the 
areas and communities which will 
serve as “laboratories” for the centre. 
One is typical of Mexico’s tropical 
lowlands, another of her mountain 
regions and the third has a problem 
faced by nearly all Latin American 
educators—that of a population 
speaking a local language without 
fixed spelling or grammar. There, 
the centre’s students will test the 
effectiveness of two teaching me- 
thods; the one being direct teaching 
of literacy in Spanish and the other 
the development of literacy in the 
local language with a later transition 
to Spanish. 


This research into local conditions 
will be expanded gradually by the 
centre until it covers the needs of all 
Latin America. For this task, the 
centre is equipped with a research li- 
brary and also with a documentation 
exchange service designed to keep 
both the centre’s staff and Latin 


A 





American educators abreast of tech- 
niques in their area. Students 
themselves will contribute to this 
research, even before beginning their 
eight- month training course, by 
writing an entrance “thesis” on fun- 
damental education in their own 
countries. 


Research facilities will also be pro- 
vided by a “bureau of production” in 
Washington operated by the Organiz- 
ation of American States, an example 
of the close co-operation among in- 
ternational organizations, which has 
made the foundation of the centre 
possible. The centre’s staff, for 
example, will include specialists from 
three other United Nations agencies 
—the World Health Organization, the 
International Labour Organization 
and the Food and Agricultural Orga- 
nization. 


Equal importance will be given to 
the production side of the centre’s 
programme. The need to develop the 
right materials for both teachers and 
pupils was illustrated recently by a 
member of an international adult 
education seminar who told his, col- 
leagues wryly: “In my. country, we 
taught 30,000 people how to read in 
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POSTERS FOR PROGRESS. These striking, coloured posters used 
by Brazil in its nation-wide adult education campaign have proved their 
worth as a means of arousing public interest in the literacy drive and of 





COM ESTAS ARMAS 


TRIUNFAREMOS! 
CAMPANHA DE EDUCACAO DE ADULTOS 


providing useful health hints. 
(right) ‘‘With these weapons we shall win.” and (left) “Sleep protected 
from the malaria q use quit 






The texts of those shown above read: 





nets.” 
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on the jade-green waters of Lake Patzcuaro, using graceful butterfly nets to 
anda_ catch the swarming silver 
Today, as in the past, they fish in yo enti 


“charales”. Traditions and customs preserved 


from pre-Spanish times still play an important role in the lives of the Tarascans. 


six weeks—but six weeks later, they 
were illiterate again because they had 
nothing they could read.” 


Follow-Up 
To Literacy 


Wy ren a newly-literate adult dis- 
covers the only available ma- 
terial at his reading level to have 
been written for children, ne can 
hardly be blamed for concluding that 
illiteracy was not after all such a 
disadvantage. One purpose of the 
centre’s production division is to pro- 
vide him with reading material which 
fills an immediate need in his daily 
life. If being literate can help to 
teach a farmer how to keep insects 
from ruining his harvest, it has a 
practical value which is immediately 
obvious to him. 


The language and illustrations used 
in fundamental education teaching 
materials must be as local as the 
conditions they are designed to 
change. The production experts at 
Patzcuaro will work to develop texts, 
films and filmstrips which can be 
easily assimilated by audiences often 
brought up on long traditions of 
hostility to “strangers” and the new 
ideas they may bring. 

One film strip production method 
open to the centre is that employed 
by members of Unesco’s Audio-Visual 
Fundamental Education Project in 
China. There, a new technique—the 
use of paint and ink directly on films 
—was applied by local artists. Such 
artists, when they have been shown 
the lesson to be taught, can express 
themselves in a language and in sym- 
bols which are real and familiar to 
the local people and thus more likely 
to produce effective results. 


The centre will develop materials, 
test them in Mexican communities 
and then offer them as samples and 
models to other Latin American 
countries, but with an annual budget 
of little more than $100,000 to cover 
both staff and fellowship costs, it will 
not be able to publish texts or print 
films on a large scale itself. 

According to present plans the cen- 
tre is to develop a complete range of 


fundamental education materials 
over five years. It will aim at a 
maximum quality of production 


whose cost, however, must be kept 
within the financial possibilities of 
economically under-developed re- 
gions. 

The entire programme to go into 
effect at Patzcuaro, in March, is 
conceived not only to meet local 
needs in Latin America but also to 
act as a “trail blazer” for funda- 
mental education campaigns in other 
parts of the world. 

When these other campaigns get 
under way, the educators in charge 
of them will have some trustworthy 
signposts—the lessons learned at 
Patzcuaro by both teachers and pu- 
a0" to guide them down the best 
roads. 
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HAVANA CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS REFLECT 





REGIONAL SUPPORT FOR UNESCO'S PROGRAMME 





Commissions of the Western Hemisphere, to Unesco’s Executive 


RR ‘commis on the work of the First Regional Conference of National 


Board, last month, M. Jaime Torres Bodet, the Director-General, 


stated : 


“The Conference might have been no more than a meeting for 
information and study purposes; even as such it was indispensable, as was 
shown by the discussions. But, whether it was a question of fundamental educ- 
ation... of teaching about the United Nations and the Declaration of Human 
Rights, bs the role of the university on the American continent, or of the develop- 
ment of exchanges of persons, the Conference, both in its advice to the Secretariat 
and in its recommendations to the governments concerned, showed its keen 
desire for more regional co-operation within the Organization”. 


M. Torres Bodet added: “The fact that, in the case of at least half 
the delegations, those who voted for these resolutions were the persons directl 
responsible for action, gives me considerable hope that these intentions will 
be translated into fact in the near future’. 


The desire of National Commissions in the Western Hemisphere to 


contribute actively to Unesco’s pro 


conference resolutions relating to 


ramme is reflected in the texts of 
our important aspects of Unesco’s 


work, which are published on this page. 


NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


The Conference 


(a) RECOMMENDS the governments 
of the Western Hemisphere : 

(i) To include in their annual 
budgets allocations sufficient 
to enable National Commis- 
sions to make an effective 
contribution to the execution 
of Unesco’s programme. 

(ii) To consider the desirability of 
setting up a permanent and 
adequately remunerated Se- 
cretariat for the. National 
Commissions called upon to 
play an essential part in pro- 
moting the aims and objects 
of Unesco. 

(iii) To arrange for frequent meet- 
ings and for continuity in the 
work of the National Com- 
missions of the Western 
Hemisphere, through the 
establishment of special com- 
mittees corresponding to the 
chief fields of action included 
in Unesco’s programme and 
also, where necessary, of an 
Executive Committee to be 
responsible for co-ordinating 
the work and taking any 
decisions that may be requir- 
ed between plenary meetings 
of the National Commission. 

(iv) To invite Member States to 
review the composition of 
their respective National Com- 
missions, with a view to 
enabling them to carry out 
their work more effectively, 
ensuring that they represent 
governmental bodies interest- 
ed in Unesco’s aims, public or 
private institutions, women’s 
organizations, labour and 
youth associations of an 
educational, scientific or cul- 
tural nature, and international 
cultural organizations, so that 


the general public may be 
more closely associated with 
the implementation of Unes- 
co’s programme. 

(v) To establish, whenever neces- 
sary, centres affiliated to the 
National Commissions, grant- 
ing them adequate premises 
and assuring them of the 
support of the administrative 
and university authorities and 
of cultural organizations. 


(b) ALSO RECOMMENDS the Nation- 
al Commissions of the Western 
Hemisphere: 

(i) To contribute by all appropri- 
ate means to the implement- 
ation of Unesco’s annual pro- 
gramme and special projects, 
the maintenance of contact 
between the latter and the 
national organizations, and 
the dissemination of inform- 
ation concerning the objects 
and activities of Unesco. 

(ii) For that purpose, to make a 
careful study at the beginning 
of 1951, of Unesco document 
XR/14 concerning the partici- 
pation of National Commis- 
sions in the execution of the 
programme for 1951, and to 
draw up on the basis of that 
document a detailed plan of 
action for the year. 

(iii) To prepare a complete list of 
the educational, scientific and 
cultural bodies in their res- 
pective countries, both for 
their own convenience, and for 
the information of Unesco and 
particularly of the Regional 
Office at Havana, to which 
reports should be sent. 

(iv) To establish, whenever possible, 
particularly in educational 
centres, associations of friends 
of Unesco. 


TEACHING ABOUT HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Conference 


RECOMMENDS to the Governments 
of the American countries: 


(a) That they promote fhroughout 
their territories, as soon as possi- 
ble, public and private teaching 


not only about the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms 
enshrined in their countries’ 
Constitutions, but also, and as 
intensively as possible, about the 
rights set forth in the Universal 
Declaration which was approved 
and proclaimed by the General 





THE OPENING OF THE UNESCO REGIONAL CONFERENCE. This photo, taken in Cuba's 


Assembly of the United Nations on 
10 December 1948. 

(b) That, to this end, the National 
Commissions of every Member 
State, in agreement with the 
Secretariat of Unesco in Paris, 
promote the _ establishment of 
educational curricula on this 
subject on the following basis: 


(i) The systematic development 
of theoretical and practical 
teaching about human rights, 
from elementary classes in 
primary schools up to the 
advanced (university and 
technological) level, including 
an examination of the meas- 
ures designed to ensure those 
rights and guarantees, and an 
estimate of their effectiveness 
in everyday life; 

(ii) The attaching of greater im- 
portance to a knowledge of the 
bases of each human right 
studied than to the actual 
means whereby the right is 
given legal effect. 

(iii) The carrying out of a national 


and international campaign of 
civic education, in which 
teaching in the schools, among 
the public as a whole, and 
in non-scholastic institutions 
shall be included, with a view 
to preparing all people for the 
exercise of the rights and the 
fulfilment of the obligations 
laid down in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
of 10 December 1948. 

(iv) The special emphasizing of 
the fact that the rights of the 
individual imply and define 
obligations on his part as 
regards co-operation, living in 
society, responsibilit and 
maximum respect for the 
dignity of other men... 

(c) That, in those countries which 
have not yet inaugurated official 
curricula for teaching about hu- 
man rights, the curricula referred 
to in paragraph (b) be placed at 
the disposal of the governments 
— by 1 April 1951 at the 
atest. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Conference 


RECOMMENDS 


(a) That Unesco and the Mexican 
Government be congratulated on 
the setting up of the Mexican 
Scientific Bibliographical Centre, 
the Conference being fully confi- 
dent that the work of the said 
Centre will benefit the whole of 
Latin America and that branches 
will be set up as soon as possible 
in the Latin American countries. 


(b) That, in co-operation with the 
other Agencies of the United 
Nations, Unesco carry out a survey 
on the native problem in Latin 
America, especially on native 
education. 


That a seminar be organized on 
the techniques to be used in de- 
termining the needs for specializ- 
ed personnel in Latin America. 


(d) That a seminar be organized to 
study the results of Unesco’s 
enquiry and activities in the 
matter of Technical Needs in Mass 


~ 


(c 


Communication (Film, Press and 
Radio) in Latin America, and to 
draw up a programme for dealing 
with those needs. 


(e) That study groups or seminars on 
scientific questions connected 
with the economic development of 
the Latin American countries be 
organized within the general plan 
of Technical Assistance, with the 
special purpose of studying various 
scientific aspects of the conserva- 
tion and use of the Continent’s 
natural resources. 


(f) That the Director-General of 
Unesco be requested to send the 
five foregoing recommendations to 
the Latin American Governments 
for ratification, approval of those 
recommendations being regarded 
as constituting official requests for 
technical assistance to Latin 
America. 


(g). That the National Commissions of 
the Western Hemisphere be re- 
quested to collaborate in the 
implementation of the Technical 
Assistance Plan... 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


The First Regional Conference of 
National Commissions of the Western 
Hemisphere considers that the train- 
ing of teachers and the production of 
teaching materials are of the greatest 
importance in fundamental education, 
and it therefore submits the following 
r dations concerning the 
better and more effective co-operation 
of the National Commissions, and 
concerning the Regional Centre to be 
established at Patzcuaro under the 
auspices of Unesco: 


(a) The greatest possible number of 
fellowships should be obtained for 
each country. 


(b) The number of fellowships should 
be established in accordance with 
the cultural needs and the geogra- 
phical situation of each country... 


THE CONFERENCE 


HAVING carefully considered the 
“project for the establishment of a 
world network of regional fundamental 
education centres” submitted by 
Unesco’s Director-General; 








CONSCIOUS of the need of trained 
staff and suitable teaching materials 
for ensuring the success of the world- 
wide fundamental education campaign 
sponsored by Unesco; 


NOTES with satisfaction that the 
first Regional Centre has been estab- 
Tished by OAS and Unesco, with the 
help of the Mexican Government, in 
order to meet the needs of Latin 
America in trained staff and suitable 
teaching materials for fundamental 
education; and, 


DESIROUS of seeing the work of 
the Regional Fundamental Education 
Centre in Latin America serve as an 
example for similar centres in other 
parts of the world, 


RECOMMENDS the National Com- 
missions of the Western Hemisphere 
and the Third Meeting of Represent- 
atives of National Commissions to 
give their full support to Unesco’s 
project and to facilitate its execution 
by all appropriate means. 


eed et ed 


— Pe. 


DURING THE HAVANA CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL COMMISSIONS, three Unesco 





National Capitol on December 8, shows, (front row, from left to right): Dr. Cosme de la Torriente 

Chairman of the Regional Conference; Or. Lincoin Rodo, President of the Cuban Chamber o 

Deputies ; M. Jaime Torres Bodet, Unesco's Director-General, Dr. Ernesto Dihigo, Cuban Minister 

for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Manuel A. de Varona, President of the Cuban Senate, Dr. Alberto Lieras, 

former President of Colombia and Secretary-General of the Organization of American States ; 
and Dr. Octavio Mendez Pereira, Director of Unesco's Regional Centre. 


exhibitions—colour reproductions of modern art, Human Rights and Unesco's Travelling Science 

Exhibition—were held, and within 12 days had been visited by 40,000 people. Their inauguration 

in the National Capitol at Havana coincided with the commemoration of Human Rights Day, on 

December 10. This photograph, taken at the inauguration, shows, from left to right: Sr. Manuel 

Gual Vidal, Mexican Minister of Education, Dr. Ernesto Dihigo and Sra. Dihigo, M. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, and Dr. Octavio Mendez Pereira. 
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CAIRO CEREMONIES HIGHLIGHT TRADITIONAL 
CULTURE AND MODERN TECHNIQUES OF EGYPT 








OR a week, from December 27 
to January 3, Cairo was the 
scene of impressive celebration as 


King Farouk, government leaders, 
diplomats and scholars from many 
countries joined in ceremonies marking 
the 25th anniversary of the building 
of the Fouad Ist University, the 75th 
anniversary of the Royal Geographical 
Society and the inauguration of the 
Fouad lst Desert Institute. 

Visitors went from one memorable 
experience to another as they visited 
and marvelled at the work of creative 
artists belonging to a civilization 
several thousand years old; and then 
went on to inspect the universities. 
and scientific laboratories of Modern. 
Egypt. 


Tradition And Techniques 


HIS demonstration of Cairo’s cul- 
T tural wealth was more than a 

mere proof of national creative 
genius. The ceremonies truly cons- 
tituted a demonstration of the spirit 
and purpose of Unesco — even a 
contribution to the work of the 
Organization. Both the presence of 
Count Jacini, Chairman of Unesco’s 
Executive Board, and the Director- 
General of Unesco, and the speeches 
they made, symbolised the spirit of 
friendly co-operation that exists bet- 
ween Unesco and this Member State. 





HE Egyplian National Commission 
T for Unesco was inaugurated in 

Cairo on December 28, by Unes- 
co's Director-General, M. Jaime Tor- 
res Bodet, in the presence of mem- 
bers of the Egyptian Government, in- 
cluding the Ministers for Education, 
Social Affairs and Economics. 


In his address Unesco’s Director- 
General appealed for support of Unes- 
co's work for peace, for, he said, 
“There is no man nor people in the 
world so rich as to have nothing to 
gain from the help of others, nor any 
man or people so poor as to have 
nothing to lose in a world-wide con- 
flagration. Whatever its result, the 
final balance sheet of any war would 
reveal appalling loss. Not only would 
lives and wealth be thrown away, but 
mankind itself would emerge with 
shrunken stature.” 


M. Torres Bodet recalled the growth 
of Arab culture, and the efforts of the 
Egyptian monarchy to increase the 
numbers of institutes of learning and 
education, to found universities and 
show By such initiative that “the 
Egypt of today is determined again to 
enter that path, which, in the Golden 
Age of Islam, brought her her brigh- 
test fame.” 


A warm tribute was paid by the 
Director-Gerieral to Egypt’s Minister 
of Education, Dr. Taha Hussein Pasha, 
whom, he said “has accomplished in 
an ype erage brief space of time 
results which display a keen awa- 
reness of our age's tasks.” “These 
in themselves are titles enough”, 
he went on, “but Dr. Taha Hussein 
Pasha has yet others. André Gide has 
said of him : ‘What may perhaps as- 
tonish us... is fundamentally the exam- 
ple that his life affords of a success, 
a triumps of the will, a patient victo- 
— vision over the sha- 


Task For The ‘‘ New Man”’ 


HE inauguration of the Egyptian 
ey National Commission was Fahtow- 
é ed on December 30 by the open- 
ing of the Fouad I Desert Institute 
at Heliopolis near Cairo. 





UNESCO NATIONAL COMMISSION AND FOUAD 


Visitors to the Fouad Ist University, 
a well-equipped block of buildings 
designed on simple architectural lines, 
also inspected the  time-hallowed 
mosque of El Azhar. Here, for more 
than a 1,000 years, Koranic teachings 
have been passed down from genera- 
tion to generation; and the visitor 
begins to understand the force of a 
spiritual tradition among a people 


by Jean 


who also welcome the most recent 
branches of learning and technique. 

During their visit, Count Jacini and 
M. Torres Bodet met members of the 
Egyptian National Commission, to 
explain Unesco’s programme and the 
results that have already been 
obtained, and to point out projects 
where Egypt’s collaboration can be 
most useful. From Unesco’s point of 
view, much useful information was 
obtained and it is likely that the 
Egyptian National Commission drew 
equal benefit from this visit. 


The Desert Institute 


on December 30, was part of an 
immense programme conceived by 
King Fouad Ist, who provided Egypt 


T HE Desert Institute, inaugurated 





Work on this Institute began in 
1930 during the reign of King Fouad I, 
who gave orders for its construction. 
The war, however, delayed completion 
of the building. 


The structure, designed in Arab 
style, is surrounded by a garden, part 
of which is devoted to the cultivation 
of plants from the Egyptian deserts, 
and to experiments in their acclima- 
tisation to different conditions. 

The role of the Desert Institute is 
to make studies and carry out practi- 
cal research on Egypt's deserts. It 
will study tiie various climates, geo- 
logy. mineral, agricultural and zoo- 
logical resources, as well as perfectin 
ways of preventing the invasion o 
arable land by the sands of the de- 
sert. The Institute also includes a 
museum of considerable scientific in- 
terest. 

Such an initiative on the part of the 
Egyptian Government links up with 
the programme of Unesco, which en- 


oe ocak > 
ie 


The ceremony (Left) marking 
the Silver Jubilee of the Fouad 
| University in Cairo was atten- 
ded by King Farouk, shown 
here wearing his robe of 
Doctor ‘‘ Honoris Causa"’ of 
the University, and surroun- 
by members of the royal 
family and of his suite. 


M. Jaime Torres Bodet, Direc- 

tor-General of Unesco speak- 

ing at the inaugural ceremony 

of the Fouad | Institute of the 

Desert, at Heliopolis, near 
Cairo. (Right) 


with so many of its fine scientific 
foundations. It was designed to 
furnish scientists with research equip- 
ment to assist the discovery and full 
development of agricultural, animal 
and mineral resources in the vast 
desert regions surrounding the Nile 
Valley. The construction of these 
buildings and the drawing up of plans 
and programmes covered a period of 


THOMAS 


more than 20 years. King Fouad did 
not live to see the realization of the 
project to which he had devoted so 
much time and thought and it was 
his son, King Farouk, who attended 
the inauguration ceremony of the 
Desert Institute. 


M. Torres Bodet and His Excellency 
Taha Hussein Pasha, Minister of 
Public Information for Egypt, both 
hailed the excellent example set by 
the new Institute and the opportunities 
it offers — not only to the Egyptian 
people, but to all peoples whose 
existence depends on the development 
of arid zones. Emphasis was placed 
on the need for international collabo- 
ration in this continual struggle. 
Implicit in the ceremony, was a 
mutual desire that Unesco assist the 
Cairo Institute in its work and that 


| DESERT INSTITUTE INAUGURATED IN EGYPT 


visages the selling up of an Interna- 
tional Institute of the Arid Zones. 
Such areas comprise almost a quarter 
of the world’s surface. 


Recalling this fact in his speech at 
the Institute’s inauguration, M. Torres 
Bodet added : 

“These empty tracts are an untold 
loss at a time when the productive 
land can barely feed half the world’s 
population. The improvement of this 
situation is one of the primary tasks 
of the new man that Unesco hopes 
will emerge — a man who not only 
thinks in terms of the world as a 
whole but also acts on a basis of soli- 
darity towards his fellow men. Man 
has suffered many a setback in this 
battle against the desert; he has had 
to retreat before the hostile land that 
will have none of him. These reverses 
were suffered when men were fight- 
ing stnglehanded. But once the peo- 
ple as a whole make a concerted ef- 
fort to overcome their adversary, that 


(Photo ‘* The Times ") 


The Nile from the air. This photograph shows how narrow is the belt 

of cultivation on each side of the river.The role of the recently inaugu- 

rated Fouad Desert Institute is to carry out research into ways of increas- 
ing the area of this fertile region. 


centre of co-operation betwen men”. 





the latter contribute to similar enter- 
prises undertaken by Unesco. 


A Model Museum 


N Cairo, there is a recently built 
museum. It is perhaps the most 
modest museum in the city, yet it 

could constitute a model for the rest of 
the world. Temporarily housed in an 
iron and cement tower, this Museum 
of Egyptian Civilization offers a series 
of diorama, mural paintings, photo- 
graphs and reproductions of particular 
interest to students of Egyptology. 
Of more general interest, is a résumé 
of Egyptian history told in a display 
of authentic objects and original 
works, dating from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the present day, each 
epoch shown by picturesque scenes, 
and samples of its art, science, agri- 
culture and industry. 


Thousands of children and young 
people, under the guidance of teachers, 
come every month to learn, by means 
of these concrete examples that can 
be so easily understood, how much 
their ancestors accomplished, for the 
civilization of their country. 

The recent Egyptian visit gave an 
insight into the beautiful and the 
picturesque. But its effect was less to 
charm than to instruct the visitor and 
cause him to reflect. 





adversary will in its turn be forced lo 
retreat, leaving men to enjoy the ezr- 
panse they have brought back to life.” 


Triumph Over Nature 


rk. Taha Hussein Pasha in_ his 
D address paid homage to King 

Farouk and his dynasty for seek- 
ing to aid the spread of science, and 
the development of scientific organiza- 
tions within the country, and to use 
these means for establishing a close 
scientific liaison with other countries. 


“It is — important that the East 
should finally be endowed with a 
modern Desert Institute”, declared the 
Minister. “Egypt will not be the eee | 
country to gain by it. Its effect wit 
be felt throughout the world. Scien- 
tific establishments belong to all hu- 
manity. The founder of a university 
not only renders a service to his coun- 
try, but to all other countries. 


“Only the great”, continued Dr.Ta- 
ha Hussein Pasha, are capable of such 
undertakings as this, which a at 
reducing desert expanses and elimi- 
nating the causes of fear A. fertilizing 
the desert, and transforming it into 
an oasis ‘of .science, knowledge and 
tranquility. 


“We, more than any other people”, 
he said, “are influenced by the desert. 
Shut in on two sides, our Great Nile 
flows-in reality like a trickle between 
two immense deserts. 


“If we think constantly of the desert 
it is because it affects us deeply. Our 
ancient Arab literature has depicted it 
as both marvellous and terrible — as 
the source of fear and consternation, 


“In yy | the project of this 
Institute, King Fouad wished that t 
should become a centre for scientists 
devoted to research on soil, climate, 
desert flora and fauna — a field of 
experiment and study available to 
scholars of other countries — a centre 
where science would demonstrate its 
triumph over the forces of nature. 


“ The eminent men meeting here 
to-day”, the Minister concluded, “are 
roof of the success of King Fouad’s 
elief that the Institute must be a 
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RANCE and Italy have offered financial 

help to permit Unesco to make a prelimi- 

nary study this year into the possibility of 
setting up a West European Physics Laboratory 
for High Energy Particles. An offer of 2,000,000 
lire from the National Research Council of Italy 
was accepted by Unesco’s Executive Board at 
its meeting last month, and it was indicated 
that the French Government was considering 
making a donation of 2,000,000 francs. 


The study is to be made under the direction 
of Unesco’s Natural Science Department, which 
is headed by Professor Pierre Auger. The 
possibility of helping to establish a West Euro- 
pean Physics Laboratory has been examined by 
Professor Auger since Unesco’s General Confe- 
rence approved the setting up of such regional 
centres last June. 


Home For A Cosmotron 


ROFESSOR AUGER considers that the West 
European physics laboratory should house 
a cosmotron — a giant machine which would 
be able to reproduce in the laboratory, high 
energy particles at present being, extensively 
studied outside laboratories, through research 
into the mysterious cosmic rays which reach 
the earth from outer space. The cosmotron, 
therefore, would enable great advances to be 
made in nuclear physics in Western Europe. 


When a preliminary report on the possi- 
bility of establishing the West European 
centre is completed, it will be presented to a 
meeting of experts to be convened by Unesco. 
A number of Western European nations are 
interested in the project, and additional 
financial help is expected. By the 
terms of the Conference resolution, Unesco is 
undertaking to discover the needs and possi- 
bilities for the regional centres, to make initial 
surveys of cost estimates and locations, and to 
help in the formulation of programmes, but not 
to contribute to the cost of construction or main- 
tenance out of its regular budget. 


Unesco will not, moreover, be the governing 
body of the West European centre. It is con- 


cerned at this stage with carrying out the 
studies needed to assure its establishment. 


Conference Preparations 


O THER questions dealt with by the Unesco 

Executive Board at its meeting included 
the Organization's 1952 programme. The Board 
recommended its adoption by the next General 
Conference which will take place in Paris from 
June 18 to July 10. 


In approving the Conference agenda, the 
Board agreed to send invitations to non-Member 
states of the United Nations and Unesco to send 
observers to these meetings. These States 
include, among others, Spain, Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam. The three last, like Japan and 
the German Federal Republic, have asked to be 
admitted to Unesco. Their candidatures will 
first be submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, which will mee’ 
during February at Santiago. 


After approval by the Board, Unesco will 
make a grant of $266,750 to eleven non-govern- 
mental international organizations which co- 
operate with Unesco in an advisory capacity. 


The Board has also approved the use of 
donations amounting to nearly $2,500 for urgent 
relief work being carried out by Unesco in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. 


Unesco's activities in Germany and Japan 
were also studied by the Board. Unesco’s work 
in Germany will be centralised in a single 
bureau to be set up at Wiesbaden, which will 
replace the three now operating in the English, 
French and American zones. This modified 
plan for Unesco centres in Germany was made 
with the approval of the three representatives 
of the Allied High Commission, and it is felt 
will facilitate the execution of the Organiza- 
tion’s programme. 


It is planned to create three other centres 
in Germany for the study of social questions, 
teaching and all problems affecting German 
youth. New offers of financial aid for this pro- 
ject have recently been received from Lebanon, 
the Philippines, France and the United States. 





UNIFORM BRAILLE FOR 
ASIA AND AFRICA 10 
BE WORKED OUT AT 
BEIRUT CONFERENCE 


White hands guide biack hands 
over Braille script. The hands of 
Mr. Wiison, blind secretary of the 
British Empire Society for the Blind, 
show an African how Braille script is 
read. The work and findings of the 
Committee on African Tribal Braille 
will be submitted to experts attending 
the international conference at Beirut, 
this month. 


NOTHER important step toward the de- 
velopment of a universal script for 

blind readers of all the world's lan- 

is to be taken at an internatio- 

nal conference of Braille experts, seven of 
whom are themselves blind, which is to open 
under Unesco auspices in Beirut on Februa- 
ry 12. Fourteen representatives of eleven 
countries will meet, as the guests of the Go- 
vernment of Lebanon, to put the final tou- 
ches to a uniform Braille system for the lan- 
guages of the Middle East, India, Southeast 

ia and Africa. 

One of the major tasks to be carried out at 
the conference is the replacement, by a sin- 
gle system, of several varieties of Arabic 
adaptations of Braille, thus removing con- 
flicts among these variants which have lon 
hindered the education in Arabic of blin 
children. 

Braille is the system of raised dots by which 
the blind read and write, learn music and 
do mathematics and shorthand. It has sixty- 
three characters; and,it is the of the 
development of a universal t that in 
every language, each of the sixty-three cha- 
racters should, as far as possible, stand for 
the same, or nearly the same letter-sound. 

Representatives to the Beirut coniesance 
will include linguists, phoneticians, blind 
educationists and Braillists. They have been 
invited from Malaya, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, 
Persia, Iraq, Hashemite Jordan, Lebanon, Sy- 








ria, Egypt and French North Africa, and re- 


rts from other linguistic areas will also 

presented. When the work of which the 
Conference of regional experts is an impor- 
tant part, jis finished, the world's 7.000,000 
blind will have a universal script, though 
not a common ben yy 

The Beirut —a is a development from 
an agreement on the principles of world 
Braille arrived at by conferences at Unesco 
House, Paris, in December 1949 and March 
1950. Steady p ss has been made in 
the rationaljzation of the world use of Braille 
since the second of these conferences. The 
Indian Government's Expert Committee pub- 
lished a revised Braille for India in confor- 
mity with the conference recommendations, 
last October, under the title of “Bharati 
Braille”. This draft, together with those pre- 

ared by an Arabic Sub-Committee and a 

mmittee on African Tribal Languages, and 
other views on the same and similar pro- 
blems will be considered at Beirut. 

The agenda of the meeting includes stu- 
dy of uniformity in Braille musical notation 
and of Arabic Braille contractions as well 
as uniformity in letters and punctuation, and 
mg special requirements of various linguis- 

c ups. 

nesco's principal representative at the 
Beirut Conference will Sir Clutha Mac- 
kenzie, consultant on Braille, himself a blind 
man. 
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COUNTRIES ANSWER UNESCO 
CALL FOR LIFTING OF BARRIERS 
TO KNOWLEDGE 


M EMBER States of Unesco have recently been taking 
action in response to a series of eleven recommenda- 

tions adopted in Florence last year by the 
General Conference, on measures they might take to 
promote the free flow of information. The recommenda- 
tions, aimed at suppressing economic and legal obstacles 
to the movement of ideas, were sent to governments last 
September. Replies received to date will be supplemented 
by the reports Member States are to submit to the next 
session of the General Conference in June. 

Action taken on the first recommendation, urging 
adherence to the two Unesco-sponsored international 
Agreements, was reflected in the signature by 17 countries 
of the Agreement on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Materials on the day it was 
opened at Lake Success. Eighteen countries have already 
signed, and four ratified the earlier Unesco Agreement 
for the free flow of auditory and visual materials. 

Following are some examples of other measures already 
taken by governments in response to the Florence 
recommendations : 


Belgium is increasing its support for a scheme, initiated 
by the Universal Postal Union (UPU), which allows 
readers to pay in their national currency, at their local 
post office, for subscriptions to newspapers and magazines 
from abroad. Belgium is willing to carry out this 
exchange with all Member States of the UPU. 


* 


Bolivia has granted duty-free entry to publications, 
documents, films and recordings sent by international 
organizations to its Government or Unesco National 
Commission. 

* 


Canada has granted duty-free entry to certain edu- 
cational films. 
* 


Colombia has granted duty-free entry to all Unesco 
books, publications and other educational, scientific and 
cultural materials consigned to approved institutions. 


* 


Denmark is negotiating a newspaper exchange with 
Austria, Italy and West Germany, under the UPU scheme 
already mentioned. 

* 


India has redured by two-thirds the postal rate on 
newspapers mailed abroad. 


* 


Iraq has reduced by 50 per cent. the postal rate on 
publications sent abroad by local publishers or printers. 


* 


Italy has resumed its newspaper exchange service and 
is willing to extend it to other countries on a reciprocal 
basis. 

* 


The Netherlands has extended its newspaper exchange 
to four more countries (Finland, French zone of Morocco, 
Portugal and Sweden) and is negotiating an exchange 
with Austria and West Germany. 


* 


Norway is also willing to extend its newspaper exchange 
to other countries. * 


Sweden is extending its newspaper exchange to Italy, 
Portugal and West Germany. 














John W. Taylor Takes 
Over No. 2 Unesco Post 


r. John W. Taylor, American educator and former president of 
the University of Louisville, Kentucky, took over his new duties 
as Deputy Director-General of Unesco on January 8th 1951. 


“I come to Unesco”, Dr. Taylor said on his arrival at Unesco House, 
“at a time when there is perhaps more need of international understanding 
than at any other previous period in history. | feel, however, that it is dif- 
ficult to do what can and should be done in the world while more than half 
the human beings whose destinies are at stake—literally and personally 
at stake—can neither read nor write.” 


“1 feel that Unesco, despite all the tragic fears and forebodings of the 
period through which we are passing, has the opportunity to bring light to 
the places in men’s minds darkened by ignorance, and hence to help make 
a real and informed hope for peace replace resignation to the inevitability of 
war” 

While Dr. Taylor was president of the University of Louisville, the 
institution became the first among those in the southern part of the 
United States to break racial barriers and admit Negro students. Unes- 
co’s new Deputy Director-General has had wide and varied experience 
in the field of international education. He has spent six years in Western 
Europe; has studied at the Universities of Paris, London, Vienna and 
Berlin; and has been in charge of the Foreign Study Programme of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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MARCINE] 


BIGGEST 
“FAMILY” 


w the outskirts of Charleroi, in 
the heart of Belgium’s “black 
country”, a trim little com- 

munity of ultra-modern homes laid 
out over 30 acres of gardens and 
playgrounds contrasts sharply with 
the background of towering steel 
mill chimneys and coal mine 
shaftheads. 


Only one thing in the communi- 
ty’s appearance helps to distinguish 
it from a typical modern suburban 
development project — its gateway 
whose arch bears the _ words, 
“Cité de VEnfance” (The Chil- 
dren’s City). Living in its neat 
little houses today are 330 orphans 
and children of war _ refugees 
— children who had never known 
a proper home, but who have now 
found an ideal one. 


The movement responsible for 
the City is the “Inter-Community 
Organization for Social Works” 
(Intercommunal d’Cuvre Social) 
of the Charleroi region, which has 
been set up by the people of Char- 
leroi and of thirty-two neighbour- 
ing communities. To provide homes 
for the children in the City at 
Marcinelle, a suburb of Charleroi, 
costs the inhabitants of these 
thirty or so communities the sum 
of ten Belgian francs ($0.20) per 
capita each year. In addition, the 
City receives a subsidy from the 
Belgian Government. 


The reason for the City’s foun- 
dation and development has been 
explained by M. René de Cooman, 
president of the Board of directors, 
as “a desire to create a home where 
orphans would live in an atmo- 
sphere and under conditions as 
far removed as possible from those 
of an ‘institution’.” 


The result was a community of 
twenty-one, two-storey homes, each 
housing no more than sixteen 
children with an individual coun- 
selor in each home. 


The Children Understood 





HE houses are ultra-modern in 
T appearance and in equipment, 

with electric kitchens, central 
heating, hot and cold running 
water, and tiled bathrooms. 


“When we planned __ these 
houses,” M. de Cooman recalls, 
“people told us they were too good 
for the children, but we maintained 
that children would understand 
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GATEWAY TO A CITY and to a home where the family spirit dominates every activity and the word “orphan” seems to lose its meaning. 
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PLENTY OF PLAYMATES. Children have no time to feel alone in the world when they have 
over 300 “brothers and sisters” to join them in games and sports. 


what we were trying to do for them 
and would respect their homes.” 


Proof of this came in rather an 
unusual way. As the result of the 
war, some children had to be 
moved into an unfinished house, in 
the early years of the City, before 
the furniture was varnished and 
the walls plastered. This particu- 
lar house suffered more damage 
from ounruliness among the 
children than others which were 
opened in an already perfect state. 


The City is equipped with a 
gymnasium, a wading pool, sand 
beaches and workshops where its 
adolescent citizens can learn to 
become cabinet-makers, electri- 
cians, bakers, gardeners, tailors 
and shoemakers. 


If a child shows promise, he is 
encouraged to continue his studies 
for such professions as medicine 





or law. “Our children have as 
much right to choose their careers 
as those who are lucky enough to 
have wealthy parents,” explains 
M. de Cooman. 


Children’s Ambassador 





T present, the City’s inhabi- 

tants range from three to 

twenty-five years of age, but 
plans are being made to accom- 
modate even younger ones in a 
new nursery now being completed. 
The older members of the commu- 
nity often work outside in Char- 
leroi and live in the City just as 
they would in an ordinary home. 


Children below the age of twelve 
live in houses with dormitory-style 
sleeping quarters. Above the age 
of twelve, however, each child has 
a room to himself, complete with 





an individual washstand. In some 
cases, the care given by the City 
to infants begins almost as soon as 
they are born. One young girl has 
been in the City ever since her 
mother abandoned her in the 
maternity ward of a hospital. 


M. de Cooman, who was recently 
elected president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Children’s 
Communities, an organization 
working in close co-operation with 
Unesco, is a Belgian industrialist 
and an “ambassador” for the Mar- 
cinelle Children’s City. 


Following a recent meeting of 
the International Federation at 
Unesco House in Paris, he described 
anew development at Marcinelle 
designed to enable the City to 
extend its help to children even 
after they have grown up and 
left it. 


By the early part of 1951, M. de 
Cooman explained, the City will 
begin a policy of extending 
long-term, no-interest loans to 
give youngsters a chance to set 
themselves up in business. If a 
boy learns his trade as, say, a 
baker or a plumber, the City will 
be able to advance him the money 
to open his own shop. The money, 
paid back in instalments, will be 
used as a revolving fund to give 


future “citizens” a start in the 
world. 
For other reasons too, the 


Children’s City of Marcinelle is 
held in affection by children who 
have lived within its walls. Young 
men or women, leaving the city to 
marry and set up a home, always 
receive a wedding present from 
the board of directors. At present, 
the City is busy making plans for 
the marriage of one of its girl 
citizens. At the wedding the entire 
population of more than 300 
children will be present as mem- 
bers of the bride’s “family”. 


Ever-Open Gates 





are proud to belong to such a 

united family. Their affection 
for it is perhaps best symbolized by 
the City’s ever-open gates. It is 
just as easy to leave as to enter, 
and although children have been 
known to run away during their 
first few days — before they had 
had time to settle down — no one 
has ever wanted to leave after 
living there for several weeks. 


T's boys and girls of Marcinelle 


That, for the men and women 
who run the City is the best proof 
that they have created a real 
home for children who today no 
longer consider themselves as 
“orphans”. 
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ABSTRACTS, Fundamental Education, 
May (11). 

ADDAMS, Jane. Sept. (11). 

ADER, Clément. Oct. (11). 

ADULT EDUCATION, Austria. June (3). 

— See : Education, 

Exhibitions, 
Seminars. 

AFRICA, Reclaiming. Feb. (2). 

AKBAR, Great Mogul. Feb. (11). 

ANGELL, Dr. Robert C. Oct. (9). 

ARAB MSS. Microfilmed. June (4). 

ARID ZONES, Series “MEN AGAINST THE 
—* Mar. (6, 7); Apr. (8); May 
(8). 

ART, Colour Reproductions. Sept. (1, 6, 7). 

— Dutch Painters. July-Aug. (13). 

— Freedom of the Artist. Apr. (6). 

— Italy Rebuilds. May (12). 

— Restoration of Art Treasures in the 
East. Apr. (10). 

— Treasures of Mediaeva) Yugoslavia. May 
(4). 

— See : Film (s), Pree Flow, Music. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS, China. Apr. (3); 
Sept. (5). 

— Indonesia. Feb. (2). 


BACH, oe Sebastian. Feb. (4) ; July- 
Aug. (13, 15). 

BALZAC, Seness de, July-Aug. (10, 15). 

BLACKWELL, Elizabeth. June (12). 

BLUM, Léon. May (2). 

BRAILLE, Louis. Apr. (4) ; May (3). 

— Intern’) Braille Conference. May (3). 

BRAUN, Karl, Ferdinand. June (12). 

BROCA, Paul. July-Aug. (13). 

BRUNO, Giordano. Feb. (11). 

BUCK, Pearl, 8S. “A Two-Way Traffic”. 


Apr. (5). 


CALDER, Ritchie. Feb. (3) ; Mar. (6, 7); 
Apr. (8) ; May (8). 

CARE, Helps Libraries. Oct. (10). 

CELLINI, Benvenuto. Nov. (11). 

CHAUCER. Oct. (11). 

CHILDREN (8S), Children's Week, Cannes. 
Sept. (11). 

— Crippled Children. June 6. 

— Competition. Apr. (4). 

— Guidance Methods. Feb. (2) 

_ aon Camp for Child War Victims. Oct. 
10). 

— Int'l Catalogue of films re crippled 
children. May (10). 

— Republic In US. May (11). 

— Schooichildren in Finland. Dec. (12). 

— Vienna Kindergarten. Mar. (8). 

— See : Education, Exhibitions. 

CHOCANO José, Santos. May (11). 

COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS of Paintings. 
Sept. (6, 7). 

COMMUNICATIONS, See : Mass Communi- 
cations. 

CONFERENCE, General, Florence, 1950. 
May (5); June (1, 7); July-Aug. (3. 4, 
5, 6, 7). 

CONFUCIUS. Apr. (12). 

COPYRIGHT Int'l. May (4) ; Nov. (11). 

COUBERTIN, Baron Pierre de. Oct. (11). 

CULTURAL ACTIVITIES, See : Art, Films, 
Free Flow, Korea, Music, Painting, 
Theatre, Translation. 


DADU. Dec. (11). 


D’ARSONVAL, Arséne. Dec. (11). 
DAMODAR Valley Project. Apr. (5) 
DAUMIER, Honoré. Sept. (1). 
D’EGLANTINE (FABRE). July-Aug. (13). 
DESCARTES. Feb. (11). 

DESERT. See : Arid Zones 

DICKENS, Chas. June (12) 

DIDEROT. Oct. (11). 


ECOSOC, Resolution on Korea. Sept. (3). 
EDUCATION and Co-operatives. Mar. (3). 
— Australian Correspondence Schools. No- 
vember (12). 
— Duty Free Materials. July-Aug. (7); 
See : Free Flow. 
— Films in British Schools. Nov. (10). 
— Geography : 
“One World”. Geography for all the 
World. Oct. (4). West African Village 
Comes to Paris. Mar. (5). See : Seminars. 
— History 
History Texbook Improvement. Feb. 
(6, 7) ; Nov. (11). 
New Approach to World History. Feb. 
(7). 
See : Seminars. 
— Indonesia Plans Expanded Programme 
Dec. (11). 
Japanese Schoolbooks. Feb. (7). 
Korea. Oct. (5). 
Poster & Essay Competition. Apr. (4). 
Unesco Campaign to teach UN Princi- 
ples. Oct. (8). 
Unesco plans $20,000,000. Programme. 
Dec. (3). 
See : Adult Education, Audio-Visual 
Aids. Children, Exchange of Persons, 
Exhibitions, Fundamental Education, 
Lioraries, Seminars. 
EINSTEIN, Albert. Mar. (10). 
ELVIN, Prof. Lionel. June (3). 
—— Language problems. Feb. 
(10). 
EXCHANGE Centre. Germany. Sept. (4). 
= Collections and Exhibitions. Sept. 
(4). 
— of Persons. Mar. (10); Sept. (4) 
— of Publications. Sept. (4). 
— See : Study Abroad. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD. Apr. (4) 
(6) ; Sept. (3), Oct. (1, 3). 
EXHIBITION (8S), Egyptian in Paris. 
Feb. (12). 
— Human Rights, Haiti. Feb. (4, 11); 
Apr. (4). 


; July-Aug. 
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— Textbooks in little known languages. 
Mar. (3). 

— Theatre Design. June (15). 

EXHIBITION Album on Human Rights. 


Dec. (6, 7) 


FAO. Feb. (4) ; June (8). 

FILM (8), Art. Apr. (11). 

— Art Films in Italy. May (10). 

— Coupon Scheme. Mar. (2). 

— Duty-free films. Mar (2). 

— — in British Schools. Nov. 
(10). 

— Human Rights. Dec. (8). 

— India shows the road ahead. June (15). 

— Int'l Catalogue re. crippled children. 
May (10). 

— Lascaux (Colour film of prehistoric art). 
Oct. (9). 

— Mountain is Green. Sept. (10). 

_ a May (10) ; July-Aug. (12) ; Sept. 


FOOD AND PEOPLE. Feb (10) ; June (11) ; 
July-Aug. (11). 

FREE FLOW Circulation of publications. 
May (4). 

— Cultural Equipment. Mar. (2); Apr. 
(2): July-Aug. (7) ; Nov. (9). 

— Customs Obstacles Removed. Nov. (8, 9). 

— See : Mass Communications. 

FREUD. Sigmund, May (11). 

FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION, Abstracts. 

May (11). 

Brazil's Campaign. Sept. (12). 

Co-operatives. Mar (3). 

Ecuador. Oct. (11). 

Italy. Mar. (12). 

Mexican Education Centre. Feb. (3). 

Mysore Seminar. Feb. (5). 

Peru and Bolivia. June (12). 

Project in China. Apr. (3): Sept. (5). 

Unesco Abstracts. May (11). 

— Unesco Exhibition. March (3). 

— Unesco plans $20.000.000, programme. 
Dec. (3). 

— See : Exhibitions, Seminars. 


GAY-LUSSAC Joseph, Louis. May (11) 

—- Convention. Nov (11); Dec. 
. 

GEORGE, William, R. May (11). 

GOGH. Vincent, Van. July-Aug. (13). 

GOLDZIHER Ignatz. June (12). 

GORGI, Habib. Feb. (12). 


HEALTH, World Health Day. Apr. (9). 

— Mobile Health Service in French Nige- 
via. June (11). 

HEARN, Lafcadio. Sept. (11). 

HIGH ALTITUDE Research. Nov. (8) 

HOLLAND, Kenneth. June (14). 

HONNORAT, André. Dec. (10). 

HUMAN RIGHTS, Anniversary speech, 
Torres Bodet. Dec. (5, 8). 

-- _— issue, special theme. Dec. (4, 

— Exhibition Album. Dec. (6, 7). 

-- Films and Pilmstrips. Dec. (8). 

— Poster, December. 

— Scientist and Human Rights. Dec. (9). 

— Unesco Exhibition, France. Feb. (4) ; 
Haiti, Feb. (11) ; Apr. (4). 


ILLITERACY. See Exhibitions, FPunda- 
mental Education, Seminars. 

INDEX, UNESCO COURIER. Feb. (8, 9). 

INTERNATIONAL Bank. June (9). 

— Bureau of Education. Feb. (4). 

— Civil Aviation Organization. June (8). 

_ — Organization. Jume (8); Dec. 

— Monetary Fund. June (9). 

— Refugee Organization. June (9); July- 
Aug. (13). 

— + - paca Union (ITU). June 
(9). 

— Theatre Institute (ITI), Third Con- 
gress. July-Aug. (12). 

— Trade Organization. June (8). 

ISLAMIC-WESTERN literature, Transla- 
tions. June (4). 


KABIR, Moslem poet. Dec. (11). 

KELLER, Helen. May (3). 

KOCH, Robert. May (11). 

KOREA, See : Special October issue. 

— Unesco plans work to aid UN Pro- 
gramme. Dec. (2). 

— United Nations booklet. Dec (3). 


aoe pees Helping War-hit. March 

(8). 

LANGUAGE problems. 

— See Audio-Visual Aids, Education, 
Exchange of Persons, Exhibitions, Pun- 
damental Education, Seminars. 

LASKI, Harold. May (2). 

LAVES, Dr. W.H.C. Mar (4). 

LENAU, Nicolas. July-Aug. (15). 

LENOTRE, André. Sept (11). 


LIBRARIES, and CARE. Oct. (10). 
— Education for Librarianship. Feb. (4). 
— Seminar. Sept. (4). 
LIBYA, Technical Aid. Nov. (7). 
10 


LOUVERTURE (Breda), Toussaint. Apr. 
(10). 


MALTHUS. Feb. (10). 

MARTIN, José de San. July-Aug. (15). 

MASARYK, T. G. Mar. (10). 

MASS COMMUNICATIONS, 
World Facilities. June (5) 

— Unesco’s function. June (7). 

— See : Braille, Exchange of Persons, Film, 
Free Flow, Radio. 

MAUPASSANT, Guy de. July-Aug. (15). 

MAYAS. Apr. (10). 

MAYER, André, Prof. Feb. (10). 

McLAREN, Norman. Sept. (5). 

MENDEZ-PEREIRA, Dr. Feb. (3). 

MEXICAN Education Centre. Feb. (3). 

MUSEUMS, See : Art, Exhibitions, Science. 

MUSIC, for Beigian youth. June (6). 
— Int'l Music Council. Mar. (11); July- 
Aug. (2). 

— Music Pund Gift, Paris. Mar. (11). 

— Prague Music Theatre. Mar. (11). 

— Refugee Musicians Tour Europe. July- 
Aug. (13). 

— Young Composers. Mar. (11); July- 
Aug. (2). 

MYRDAL, Mrs. Alva. Oct. (9). 

MYSORE, Seminar. Feb. (5). 


NANSEN Fridtjof. May (11). 

NATIONAL COMMISSIONS, 
Feb. (4). 

— Havana Conference. Nov. (2). 

NIETZSCHE, Wilhelm, Friedrich. July-Aug. 
(15). 

NON-GOVERNMENTAL Organizations, Se- 
ries, “A Hundred Groups with a 
Common Aim. May (2) ; June (2) ; July- 
Aug. (2); Sept. (2); Oct. (2). 


OLYMPIC GAMES. Oct. (11). 


PAINLEVE, Jean. March (2). 

PASCAL, Blaise. June (13). 

PINAVIRABHADRICH, Pillamarri. July- 
Aug. (13). 

PINTO, Dona Zilma, Coelho. Sept. (12). 

PLANCK, Max. Feb. (11). 

POPOV. Alexander, Stepanovitch. June 
(12). 

POPULATION, See : FAO, Food and People. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS, See : Children, Edu- 
cation, Seminars. 


QUANTUM THEORY. Nov. (8) 


RACE, Fallacies of Racism Exposed. July- 
Aug. (1). 

— Indian girl illustrates Unesco Race 
Statement. Sept. (8). 

— King of the Bamouns and his Alphabet. 
Nov. (4). 

— Pilot study in Brazil on Racia)] problems 
July-Aug. (8) ; Sept. (8). 

— Scientific Basis for Human Unity. July- 
Aug. (8, 9). 

— See : Social Sciences. 

RADIO, Children's series. Dec. (2). 

— "Saucepan Radio’. Sept. (11). 

RASTRELLI, Bartolomeo. July-Aug. (15) 

RECONSTRUCTION, Children's Camp, 
Luxembourg. Oct. (10). 

— Pive Years Unesco Work. July-Aug. (6) ; 
Oct. (5). 

— Italy Rebuilds her Art. May (12). 

— Saugnac, Unesco Work Camp, Southwest 
Prance. June (14). 

— Unesco helps War-hit Laboratories. 
Mar. (8). 

— Unesco’s Report on one year’s Recons- 
truction. Mar. (8). 

RELIEF ASSISTANCE Service, Unesco. Ju- 
ly-Aug. (6) ; Oct. (5). 

REUTER, Julius. March (10). 


SAINT-EXUPERY, Antoine de. June (12). 
SALERNO Medical School. July-Aug. (16). 
SCHOELCHER, Victor. Life story filmed. 
Sept. (10). 
SCHOLARSHIPS, See : Study Abroad. 
SCHOPENHAUER, Arthur. Sept. (11). 
SCIENCE (S) and Man : 1950. Apr. (9). 
— Canadian Science Clubs. Sept. (9). 
— Electronics. June (6) ; Dec. (9). 
— E-ectrons. Dec. ( 
— French Association of Science writers. 
Sept. (9). 
— High Altitude Research. Nov. (8). 
— Pascal. Jume (13). 
— Popularisation : 
Comic Strips. Mar. (9). 
Museum tours Latin America. May (9) : 
Nov. (2) 


Deficit in 


Handbook. 


Theory and Practice of Popular Science. 


Feb. (10) 


FEBRUARY 1951 


- New Unesco Science services. May 
_ } . Theory. Nov. ( 


8). 
# oe — Science and he agaong | to help under- 


developed lands. Nov. (8) 
Scientist and Human Rights. Dec. (9). 
— Social Implications of Modern Science. 
Sept. (9). See : Race. 
— Wind Power. July-Aug. (11). 
— World Voyage of Amateur Scientists. 
June (13). 
— See : Social Sciences. 
SEMINARS, Adult Education. July-Aug. 
(14). 
— Geography. July-Aug. (14) ; Oct. (4). 
_ _— and Adult Education. Sept. 
(4). 
— Montevideo, Primary Education in the 
Americas. Nov. (2). 
— Mysore. Feb. (5). 
— Teheran, Iran. Apr. (2). 
— Textbooks. July-Aug. (14); Oct. (4); 
Nov. (11). 
— Unesco. Feb. (7) ; June (3). 
SHAW, George, Bernard, Obituary. Dec. (1). 
SIEROSZEWSKI, Waclaw. July-Aug. (15). 
SIGUENZA y GONORA, Carlos de. July- 
Aug. (15). 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, Social Science in the 
Modern World. Nov. (4). 
SORBONNE. Dec. (10). 
STEVENSON, Robert, Louis. Nov. (11). 
STUDY ABROAD. Feb. (4); Mar. (10); 
June (2). 
— See : Exchange of Persons. 
SUN YAT SEN. Mar. (10). 


TAYLOR, Dr. John, W. Dec. (3). 

TEACHERS’ Charter. Feb. (4.) 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, See 

November issue. 
Damodar Valley. Apr. &. 

— Two-Way Traffic, A, by Pear] S. Buck. 
Apr. (5). 

— UN. Indonesian Mission. Jume (16) 

THEATRE, Int'l Month. Apr. (11). 

— Review of Technique. May (10). 

— See : Exhibitions. 

TOLSTOI, Leo. Nov. (11). 

TORRES BODET, J. Background for action 
im Korea. Oct. (3). 

— Fifth Anniversary of Unesco charter. 
Dec. (3). 

— Florence Conference. May (5); June 
(1, 7); July-Aug. (3). 

— Help for Distressed Children's Week. 

Sept. (11). 

— Italian Nat. Commission. May .c) ). 

— yd is in the hours of difficulty”. Sept. 


(3) 
— Third Congress of ITI. July-Aug. (12). 
— “To help all men foresee a future” 
Dec. (5, 8). 
— Unesco Needs the Support of Women 
Sept. (8). 
— United Nations Day. Nov. (3). 
—— Commission, Beirut. June 
). 


: Special 


TURGOT, Jacques. Dec. (11). 
TWAIN, Mark. April (10). 


peg Action in Korea, see special Octo- 
r 

— and Germany. Sept. (4) ; ~ (2). 

— Annual Report to ECOSOC. Sept. (3). 
— Constitution. Nov. (11). 

— Four New Unesco Member States. June 


(7). 

— IBE-UNESCO. Feb. (4). 

— Int'l Fellowships Handbook. March (10). 

— Member states support scheme for im- 
ported publications. Nov. (9). 

— Panama & Sweden join. Feb. (11). 

— Reconstruction. Report on one year 
(Mar. (8). 

_ — of 4th General Conference. Feb. 


_ Regional Office, Havana. Feb. (3) ; Nov. 


— Reliet Assistance Service. July-Aug. (6) ; 

— Share in UN. Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme. Nov. (6, 7) 

— Summary of work. Nov. 
1950 in all branches. Mar. (4). 

— Trade Pact. Nov. (9). 

— Unesco asks five nations to aid in High 
Altitude Research. Nov. (8). 

— Unesco’s tasks. June (9). 

— See Conference General, Executive 
Board, Nongovernmental org’ns, Semi- 
nars. Technical Assistance. 

UNITED NATIONS Aims and Work of UN 
and its specialized agencies. June (8, 9). 

— Charter. Feb. (4) ; Oct. (6). 

— Cultural misunders‘andings. May (6, 7). 

— Economic and Social Council praises 
Unesco pt. (3). 

— Genocide Convention Effective. (Jan. 
12, 1951) ; Nov. (11). 

— Korean Relief Committee appointed. 
Nov. (3) (See also Oct. issue). 

a an Council, Resolutions. Oct. 
(6, 7). 

— Teaching about. Apr. (2). 

— Technical Assistance Mission in Indo- 
nesia. June (16). 

a a the Flag of United Nations. Oct. 
( 


1949-Jan. 


) 
— United Nations Day. (Nov). 
Message, Torres Bodet. Nov (3). 
Message, Trygve Lie. Nov. (3). 
“There shall be Peace”. Oct. (1). 
UNIVERSAL Postal Union (UPU). June (9). 


VASOV, Ivan. June (12). 
VISUAL AID teaching in Indonesia. Feb. 


(2). 
VOROSMARTY, Michel. Dec. (11). 


WHO (World Health Org’n). Feb. (4); 
Apr. (9); June (8). 

WORDSWORTH. Apr. (10). 

WORLD Communications, See : Mass Com- 
munications. 

WORLD History, A New Approach. Feb. (7). 


ZAHER Shah Mohammed, King of Afgha- 
nistan. Apr. (4). 
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33,000 


opportunities 
for study 
abroad 


F* many centuries the thirst for 





knowledge has led men across 

the world’s frontiers. In Europe 

there was a time when Bologna 
attracted law students from many 
lands, when Montpellier was famous as 
an international centre for medical 
learning and when a course of study 
in one of the Italian art schools was 
considered by Flemish and Dutch pain- 
ters as an essential part of their 
training. 

Today, studies abroad are recognized 
not only as a means of attaining know- 
ledge or technical skills, but also as a 
useful way to promote international 
understanding. Thé student, teacher or 
artisan who travels to another country 
comes to know more than just another 
school, university or factory ; he learns 
by personal experience about other 
people and their ways of lile, and has 
the chance to act as an unofficial am- 
bassador for hs own country. 

Recognizing the possibilities for 
mutual understanding provided by the 
exchange of persons for educational 
purposes, Unesco grants and adminis- 
ters fellowships, and each year pu- 
blishes a handbook : “Study Abroad, 
Internaticnal Handbook of Fellowships, 
Scholarships and Educational Ez- 
change.” 


The purpose of this publication is 
firstly, to provide documentation to 
assist agencies engaged in administer- 
ing fellowship programmes. It is 
hoped that. by showing the scope of 
current international fellowship pro- 
grammes, areas of outstanding need 
and possible overlapping of initiatives 
in — study fields will be empha- 
sized. 


Secondly, it aims to make known to 
one another the agencies in different 
countries which administer similar 
types of programmes in order to encou- 
rage international contacts and to 
promote increased fellowship program- 
mes; and thirdly, to publicise more 
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UNITED NATIONS AND 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
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INTERNATIONAL 
AND NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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TOTAL : 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE IN 1950-51 


































































NORTH LATIN NEAR AND EAST AND 
AMERICA AMERICA — — MIDDLE EAST SOUTH EAST — 
13,106 1,259 : 4,811 ASIA 472 
widely the opportunities open to can- pursue vocational studies in the organized by trade and professional 


didates for study, research and obser- 
vation abroad in order to encourage 
more equitable distribution of awards, 
and, by increasing the number of can- 
didates, to improve the quality of 
scholars selected for study abroad. 


Fellowships Doubled 


N 1948, the first edition gave infor- 
mation on 16,000 fellowships grant- 
ed by 37 countries. The second 
edition, covering 1949-50, gave 

information on 24,000 fellowsh.ps 
granted by 49 countries, 26 non-auto- 
nomous territories, and the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies. A sup- 
plement, published in 1950, gave a new 
list of 500 summer study courses, 
tours, etc., organized during university 
vacations in 16 countries. 


The third and latest edition of 
“Study Abroad”, covering 1950-51, has 
just been published. Extensive research 
by Unesco and the growth of certain 
programmes such as the Fullbright 
programme developed by the United 
States, have enabled a list to be made 
of approximately 35,000 opportunities 
for men and women in all parts of the 
poe ng to study a wide range of sub- 
ects. 


The University of Puerto Rico, for 
instance, offers a scholarship to male 
students of the Caribbean region, not 
including Puerto Rico ; age over 16 ; to 


School of Industrial Arts of the Uni- 
versity. The New Zealand Government 
offers a fellowship to nationals of 
Burma, Indonesia, Malaya and Thai- 
land for a six months’ study course in 
New Zealand on any one of the fol- 
lowing subjects: animal husbandry, 
agriculture, wool research, social wel- 
fare, pre-natal care, state medical care, 
native education, mining, teacher train- 
ing, technical aspects of broadcasting. 
The French Committee of the Inter- 
national Student Service offers a fel- 
lowship for a period of ten months, 
to refugee students in France ; prefe- 
rence given to students who have 
almost completed their studies ; unres- 
tricted choise of any university course. 


‘“’ Workers Abroad ”’ 


NE of the important and developing 
features in programmes of 
exchange, published in the present 

issue of “Study Abroad”, concerns op- 
portunities for employees in various 
trades, industries and professions. 


These facilities, outlined in a report 
by the International Labour Office, 
show now'such people can work abroad 
for a limited period to improve their 
linguistic and occupational competence. 
The Report covers (1) legal measures 
adopted by 18 countries for the issue 
of labour permits to foreign trai- 
nees (2) details of specific program- 
mes for the inter-change of workers 


associations. 


During 1951, three supplements to 
“Study Abroad” will be published. The 
first, “Workers Abroad” will contain 
information on scholarships and travel 
grants for workers and short-term cui- 
tural and educational exchange pro- 
grammes for workers. This supple- 
ment, additional to the chapter already 
written on this subject in “Study 
Abroad” will give the findings of an 
enquiry conducted by Unesco in co- 
operation with the International 
Labour Office. 

The second supplement will deal with 
the inter-change of teachers and short- 
term appointments abroad for teachers 
and professors. As last year, the third 
and final supplement will give infor- 
mation on vacation study courses and 
special study tours. 








To a Frenchman, 
the name Littré con- 
jures up the massive 
volumes of reference 
which for the last 
Seventy years have 
been so useful to 
students. But Maxi- 
milien - Paul - Emile 
Littré, born in Paris 
on ist February 1801, 
was more than the 
learned author of 
the wictionary of the French language. 
One of the revolutionaries of 1830, jour- 
nalist, Hellenist, philosopher, disciple 
of August Comte, he was for more than 
thirty years the recognized head of the 
Positivist school. Using as a medium 
the magazine which he founded in 1867 
and the books he wrote — “Positive 
Philosophy”, “The Science of the Philo- 
sophical Viewpoint”, etc. — he exercised 
a strong influence over the younger 
generation of 1870. But seldom did a 
philosophy arouse so much indignation 
among its opponents. A bishop resign- 
ed in protest when austere M. Littré was 
elected to the French Academy. 





ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 


To-day there are thousands of women 
doctors to care for the sick, but a 
hundred years ago there was possibly 
only one who had formally qualified. 
Elizabeth Blackwell was born in England 
on 3rd February 1821 and later emigrated 
to the United States with her family. 
Miss Blackwell was in charge of a school 
when she had occasion to nurse a 
Woman friend, who deplored the fact 
that there were no wcmen doctors. 
Elizabeth Blackwell's vocation was 
henceforth clear. Overcoming prejudice 
and opposition, she attended lectures 
and in 1849 reached the final stage when 





Qt happened in February 


LITTRE 


her thesis was accepted. Beginning in 
the United States, she later practised in 
England, always making the poorest 
families her first care. The two hospi- 
tals which she founded in New York and 
in London did much to advance public 
hygiene. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


He became famous in his 42nd year 
when his History of the French Revo- 
luticn was published in 1837; famous but 
never popular and seldom understood. 
Coming from a working-class family, he 
knew long years of poverty and always 
identified himself with the working 
classes. His approach to religion was 
considered sacrilegious by his contempo- 
raries. Hcestile to all dogmas and doc- 
trines, he attacked both the sceptics and 
the materialists. God was a God of 
Nature, he declared, manifesting him- 
self in the history of mankind. When 
Carlyle died on 4th February 1881, he 
left disciples behind who called them- 
selves “radicals", sometimes “mystics” 
and among whom the most devoted was 
John Ruskin. 


LINCOLN’S LEAVE-TAKING 


Ninety years ago, Abraham Lincoln 
left the town of Springfield, Missouri, to 
assume the Presidency of the United 
States. On the llth February, the Pre- 
Sident said goodbye to the town which 
he was never to see again: “I now leave... 
with a task before me greater than that 
which rested upon Washington — 
without the assistance of that Divine 
Being who ever attended him, I cannot 
succeed.” When his train reached Phi- 
ladelphia, Lincoln learned of the exis- 
tence of a conspiracy: already there 
were those seeking to assassinate him. 
In the hall where the fathers of his 
country once formulated the Declaration 
of Independence, Abraham Lincoln 





spoke of Equality. “If this country 
cannot be saved without giving up that 
principle... I would rather be aSsassinat- 
ed on this spot than surrender it.” It 
Was not till five years later that Lin- 
coln was assassinated, but by that time, 
thanks to him, one of history’s great 
victories for human rights — abolition 
of slavery in the U.S. — had been won. 


AUGUSTE RENOIR 


He was born on 


25th February 1841; 
one year after Mon- 
net, two years after 
Cézanne, the same 
year as Berthe Mori- 


sot and Armand 
| dais Guillaumin. Van 
£/ Gogh, Georges Seu- 


rat were soon to fol- 
low. This group of 
artists were t> pro- 
ject the never-end- 
ing debates about the meaning and 
value of Impressionism, Post-Impression- 

m and “Modern Art” in general, 
They were accused of painting unrea- 
lity — the critics presuming to know 
what was reality. Renoir, like his com- 
panions, was indifferent to praise or 
blame. He kept on painting landscapes 
vibrant with warmth and perfume; and 
his bathing goddesses, the models for 
which were only pretexts. “Any models 
will do”, he used to say, “provided they 
don’t block the light... I use models only 





as a starting point to attempt things 
that I could not otherwise invent.” 


THE FIGHT AGAINST 
YELLOW FEVER 


Fifty years ago, there was little defence 
against Yellow Fever — “pest of the 
tropics” — and the only precautionary 
measure taken was to quarantine ships 
from Central America. At the end of 
the 19th century, thousands of people 
had died in Rio de Janeiro, in New 
Ofleans, Lisbon and Barcelona. Experts 
began research. In 1900 an American 
commission, basing its research on the 
discoveries of a Cuban scientist, Dr. Fin- 
lay, determined that the _ infection 
carrier was a mosquito resembling the 
malarial pest. Successful counter- 
measures were first undertaken in 
Havana, on 27th February 1901 when 
medical teams began the methodical 
destruction of larvae in the streams, 
reservoirs and catchment areas of the 
town. From January 1902, Havana was 
hever again troubled by the dread Yel- 
low Fever. 


FENG TAO 


A thousand years ago a book was 
printed in Korea for the first time. This 
Buddhist text was no translation from 
Sanskrit but written directly in Chinese; 
and it marked the beginning of a cul- 
tural renaissance that the Far East 
owed mainly to one remarkable man: 
Feng Tao. Born in 881 in the province 
of Tchili, Feng Tao, first minister under 
seven successive emperors, is credited by 
tradition with the invention of print- 
ing. He played clearly no part in the 
technical discovery, but he spent all ids 
life in promoting and developing the 
use of print. In 932 he prepared and 
printed the first official edition of the 
classics in 130 volumes and these works 
became known throughout the empire. 
Feng Tao can rightly be called the 
Pather of the Confucian aissance 
which reached its height in the 12th 
century and posterity can be grateful to 
him for the enagnificent printed vol- 
umes which remain one of the glories 
of the Sung dynasty. 
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MEXICO’S 


WITHOUT WALLS” 


TEACH THE LESSON 


OF SELF-HELP 


who live in rural areas, not only 

far from the big towns but also 

lacking most of the material ele- 
ments of ordinary modern well-being, 
are ye slowly but surely helped 
toward the achievement of better per- 
sonal and communal standards of living 
and working. 


The improvement is being brought 
about through the work of 48 rural mis- 
sions which the Mexican Government 
sent out to 146 remote zones, with a 
combined population of 540,000, under 
its remarkable Cultural Mission Pro- 
gramme. First launched in 1923, then 
re-established on a broader and firmer 
basis in 1942, and further developed 
during the last few years, this pro- 
gramme works on the fundamental 
principle of adult education that the 
people should be helped to help them- 
selves to solve their problems. 


Some of the major achievements of. 
the rural missions are described in 
“The Mezican Cultural Mission Pro- 
gramme,” an 80-page booklet, written 
by Lloyd H. Hughes, and —t pu- 
blished by Unesco as the third in its 
series of Monographs on Fundamental 
Education. Mr. Hughes, who was sent 
to Mexico by Unesco in the summer of 
1949, sets forth in detail the story of 
the evolution of fundamental education 
in Mexico a the thirty years since 
the battle cry “tierra y escuelas” (land 
and schools) resounded throughout the 
land until it reached the ears of the 
remotest Indians. 


His conclusion on the basis of a care- 
ful study of the rural missions’ work 
in 1948 and 1949 Is “that slightly under 
45 &@ of the people living in zones where 
missions have worked have benefited 
from the cultural mission projects and 
activities.” 


Hw of thousands of Mexicans 


Ending Rural Isolation 


(<4 he cultural missions,” Mr. Hughes 
T declares, “have contributed 

greatly to the overcuming of the 
physical and mental isolation in which 
the ‘campesino’ and the Indian live; 
they have also given rural communities 
a sense of interdependence and relation- 
ship with the rest of the population, In 
this way they have contributed to the 
triumph of nationalism over regionalism 
and localism. 


“Frequently, as in Los Reyes de Jau- 
rez, a village near Tepeaca in the S'‘gle 
of Puebla, they have checked village 
and inter-village rivalries and promoted 
co-operation to solve joint problems. 
They have also made the ‘campesi- 
nos’ better producers and consumers 
through the introduction of new crops 
and better domestic animals, techniques 
of production and diet. 


“The severe tasks of rural women 
have been lightened through the intro- 
duction of communal “molinos de niz- 
tamal” (corn mills) and sewing mach- 


ines, and through a distribution of chores. 


among all able members of the family. 
‘Campesinos,’ especially Indians, have 
been encouraged to consult doctors and 
to use modern medicines. The. intro- 
duction of recreation programmes and 
music has given a new orientation to na- 
tonal and local festivals and helped to 
overcome the problem of alcoho in 
many areas.” 


Eighteen of the missions work in 
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zones that are exclusively Indian and 22 


in mestiso zones. Five special missions 
are assigned to workers’ districts in the 


Federal capital. The programme also 
includes the use of a number of moto- 
rized and cinematographic missions. 


Leaders Of Change 


uring 1948-1949 the rural missions 
D concentrated on improvement of 

economy and health; improvement 
of the home and domestic life; develop- 
ment of sound recreational and cultural 
activities; material improvement of ru- 
ral communities. Most of the teams in- 
cluded a home economics leader, a nurse 
and midwife, an agriculture teacher, a 
construction teacher, a trades teacher, a 
mechanics teacher and a leader of re- 
creational activities. 


In general, stress was oY on agri- 
cultural improvement, such as the in- 
troduction of new crops and new meth- 
ods of farming. A grafting campaign 
was sponsored during which thousands 
of shoots, mostly of fruit trees, contri- 
buted by growers in Sierra Norte de 
Puebla and Amanalco de Becerra, were 
employed. 

In the vicinity of Hueyapan and Yao- 
nahuac, Puebla, extremely good results 
were obtained in convincing farmers to 
use chemical fertilizers to increase 


yields. The missions’ teachers of agri- 
culture taught large numbers of far- 
mers in many regions how to vaccinate 
their poultry; they imported blooded 
fowl from the United States to improve 
creole varieties; and they demonstrated 
building of brooder houses.. Improved 
methods of livestock raising and breed- 
ing, and the development of local small 
industries were also taught. In Nati- 
vitas, Tlaxcala and Hueyapan, Morelos, 
classes in small industries were orga- 
nised as well as producers’ co-oper- 
atives to market their products. The 
building of dams, rain-water reservoirs 
and small irrigation canals was pro- 
moted and farmers were shown how 
to prevent soil erosion. 


A Better Home Life 


ne of the major activities, Mr. Hu- 
O hes points out, was “to help raise 
he moral standards of the people 
by teaching affection and consideration 
for mothers, the protection of women 
and children, and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of chores among all members 
of the family. Classes in child care, nu- 
trition, cooking and sewing were orga- 
nized for young women and mothers.” 
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The missions all co-operated with the 
Government's ‘literacy campaign, main- 
taining 125 schools and encouraging 
town and village authorities and par- 
ents’ societies to raise the very low sal- 


aries of teachers. In many towns 
reading rooms and small libraries were 
established for the use of newly literate 
readers and one, at Santiago Ixcuintla, 
now has 5,000 books. 


The greatest lack, Mr. Hughes found, 
was of personnel trained to serve suc- 
cessfully as members of missions. 
This situation, not limited to Mexico, is 
one of the reasons which has léd 
Unesco to set up a centre for the train- 
ing of fundamental education teachers, 
for Latin America. (See Pages 8 and 9 
of this issue.) This centre is being 
established in Mexico where students 
from many countries of Latin America 
will study methods of Fundamental 
Education under an international staff 
including Mexican experts. Their field 
study will take them into Mexican 
communities, where they will be able to 
study at first hand the work of the 
Mexican Cultural Missions. 














